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EKOLISH  LYRICS. 


LINES 


Found  in  a  Bower  facing  the  South. 


Soft  Cherub  of  the  southern  breeze, 
O  thou  whose  voice  I  love  to  hear. 

When  Hngering  thro*  the  rusthng  trees. 
With  lengthened  sighs  it  sooths  mine  ear ; 

O  thou,  whose  fond  embrace  to  meet 
The  young  Spring  all  enamoured  flies. 

And  robs  thee  of  thy  kisses  sweety 
And  on  thee  pours  her  laughing  eyes ! 
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Thou,  at  whose  call  the  light  Fays  start, 
That  silent  in  their  hidden  bower 

Lie  penciling  with  tenderest  art. 
The  blossom  thin  and  infant  flower ! 

Soft  Cherub  of  the  southern  breeze. 

Oh  if  aright  I  tune  the  reed 
Which  thus  thine  ear  would  hope  to  please. 

By  simple  lay,  and  humble  meed ; 

And  if  aright  with  anxious  zeal 

My  willing  hands  this  bower  have  made. 
Still  let  this  bower  thine  influence  feel. 

And  be  its  gloom  thy  favourite  shade  ! 

For  thee  of  all  the  cherub  train. 
Alone  my  votive  muse  would  woo, 

Of  all  that  skim  along  the  main. 

Or  walk  at  dawn  yon  mountains  blue ; 

Of  all  that  slumber  in  the  grove. 

Or  playful  urge  the  gossamer's  flight. 

Or  down  the  vale  or  streamlet  move. 
With  whisper  soft  and  pinion  liglit. 


I  court  thee,  thro'  the  glimmering  air. 
When  Morning  springs  from  slumbers  still. 

And  waving  bright  his  golden  hair. 
Stands  tiptoe  on  yon  eastern  hill ; 

I  court  thee,  when  at  noon  reclined 
I  watch  the  murmuring  insect  throng 

In  many  an  airy  spiral  wind. 
Or  silent  chmb  the  leaf  along. 

I  court  thee  when  the  flow'rets  close, 
And  drink  no  more  receding  light. 

And  when  calm  eve  to  soft  repose. 
Sinks  on  the  bosom  of  the  night. 

And  when  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
Alone  mid  shadowy  rocks  I  roam. 

And  waking  visions  round  me  gleam 
Of  beings  and  of  worlds  to  come. 

Smooth  glides  with  thee  my  pensive  hour. 
Thou  warm'st  to  life  my  languid  mind ; 

Thou  cheer'st  a  frame  with  genial  power. 
That  droops  in  every  ruder  wind. 
B  2 
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Breathe  Cherub !  breathe !  once  soft  and  warm. 
Like  thine  the  gale  of  Fortune  blew ; 

How  has  the  desolating  storm 

Swept  all  I  gazed  on  from  my  view ! 

Unseen,  unknown,  I  wait  my  doom. 
The  haunts  of  men  indignant  flee. 

Hold  to  my  heart  a  listless  gloom. 
And  joy  but  in  the  muse  and  thee. 


ODE  TO  FORTUNE. 


Written  in  June  1793. 


And  smil'st  thou,  Fortune  ?  with  what  eager  haste. 
Around  the  giddy  troop  are  thronging  seen. 

That  fly  the  gathering  clouds,  the  wintry  blast. 
And  love  the  zephyr  warm,  the  sky  serene ! 
Light  Vanity,  loud  laughing  Joy, 
And  Pleasure,  with  her  wandering  eye. 
And  Friendship  false,  with  looks  sincere. 
And  Flattery,  with  her  fawning  leer  ; 

And  Insolence,  that  fears  not  grief  to  know. 

But  turns  from  Misery's  tale,  nor  feels  another's  woe ! 

O  thou !  that  in  thine  anger  keen. 
And  in  indulgence,  still  unkind, 
Now  would'st  from  every  virtue  wean. 
Now  to  distraction  try  the  mind — 

See  when  thou  frown'st,  how  soon  appear 
Rude  Ignorance,  with  brutal  sneer. 


The  fiends  that  Uft  the  lash  on  high. 
The  forms  that  tremble  and  that  sigh. 
And  Horror  wild,  with  eyes  that  chiUing  glare, 
(iffection  bending  pale,  and  heedless  still  Despair ! 

2a\m  History  opes,  with  sorrowing  mien. 

The  volume  of  recorded  years; 
VTark,  Fortune  !  where  thy  page  is  seen, 
'Tis  dyed  with  blood — 'tis  wet  with  tears — 
Mourn  on  thou  Bard*  in  deathless  lays 
Thy  slighted  Muse, — "  thine  evil  days ;" 
Mourn  Science  o'er  the  early  sagcf 
The  bigot  fire,  the  iron  age  ; 
5rutus,  lead  on  the  hapless  patriot  train, 
Vhat  countless  hosts  succeed  !  the  great,  the  brave,  the 
vain. 

rhou  Grandeur  !  first  lead  on  th'  unnumber'd  band 

By  fortune  taught  in  every  distant  age, 
s^ow  proud  to  wave  the  sceptre  of  command. 
Now  lost,  to  sink  beneath  her  giddy  rage. 
But  hark !  a  moaning  voice  I  hear. 
From  Fotheringayl  it  reach'd  mine  ear — 
Fair  queen  !  and  hast  thou  unrestored 
Unpitied  still,  a  queen  implored, 

*  Milton.    I  Galileo.    ^  The  prison  of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots. 


And  could  not  all  that  art  and  nature  gave. 

From  thrice  six  years  of  sighs  and  frona  a  scaftuld  save  ? 

Is  that  the  cheek,  which  once  with  beauty  bloom'd. 
That  the  soft  smile  which  could  the  rudest  warm. 

Those  the  bright  eyes  that  once  a  court  illum'd. 

And  that  the  form  which  once  a  world  could  charm  ? 
Eliza !  that  with  iron  mind, 
A  woman  bom,  forgot'st  thy  kind. 
Fiends  at  thy  midnight  couch  shall  wait. 
Shall  howl  to  thee  of  Mary's  fate. 

Her  form  glare  near  thee  as  thou  sickening  liest. 

And  burning  Essex  come  and  scorn  thee  as  thou  diest ! 

Still  seen  where  glory's  path  untrod  was  found. 

Fortune !  by  thee  Charles*  was  to  madness  fired ; 
A  comet,  that  raged  wild  the  world  around. 
Then  sudden  at  thy  word  to  night  retired. 

For  thee,  at  Louis'f  gaudy  shrine. 

Low  bowed  the  Arts,  the  Muse  divine; 

Why  call'dst  thou  Marlborough  to  invade 

The  idol  which  thyself  had  made  ; 
And  pierce  the  bubble  in  bright  tints  attir'd, 
Launch'd  gay  on  Folly's  tide,  and  by  thy  breath  inspir'd  ? 

•  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,    t  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
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"  Return'st  thou  then  again,  thou  lonely  beam, 
"  To  light  the  cell  where  Horror  ever  reigns  ? 
"  Thus  thro'  yon  lattice  pour  thy  silent  gleam, 

"  And  shew  this  wasted  form — this  straw — these  chains? 
"  — Fortune !  beyond  the  western  wave, 
"  Did  I  for  this  th'  oppressor  brave  ? 
"  Did  France  start  up  from  death  and  night, 
"  Touch'd  by  my  spear,  to  life  and  light  ?" 
— See  Fortune  how  that  captive  shakes  his  chains. 
And  blush  that  voice  to  hear,  for  'tis  Fayette  complains. 

And  he,  my  lyre,  who  thus  would  fondly  try. 
To  sound  thy  chords,  with  all  untutor'd  skill. 

Was  he  ne'er  doom'd  by  Fortune's  frown  to  sigh. 
And  drink  the  cup  her  hands  with  sorrow  fill  ? 
Alas !  how  beauteous  to  his  gaze. 
Once  rose  the  forms  that  Hope  pourtrays, 
"When,  Fortune,  in  thy  lap  she  lies. 
And  steals  thy  pencil  and  thy  dyes : 

How  joyless  now,  how  solitary  here 

On  earth  I  languid  wait,  till  happier  worlds  appear  ! 

Yet  cease  my  muse ! — to  me  was  Fortune  kind, 
O  cast  thy  glance  appall'd  to  Gallia's  shore, 

Mark  there — the  whirlwinds  of  her  changeful  mind. 
How  the  world  rocks  beneath  her  awful  power. 
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Mourn,  ever  mourn,  thou  generous  sage ! 
That  fondly  hoped  a  brighter  age. 
Check  thy  weak  heart's  presumptuous  zeal, 
Man  cannot  reason,  cannot  feel — 

Bid  Virtue  hasten  to  some  desert  lone. 

And  hail  the  wilds  that  hear  no  footsteps  but  her  own. 
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ANACREONTIC. 


Bright  while  smiles  the  sparkling  wine. 
Music,  breathe  thy  softened  strain  ; 

Bid  the  heart  its  griefs  resign. 
Useless  cares  and  wishes  vain. 

Time  our  sorrow  or  our  joy. 

Heedless,  will  alike  destroy. 

Hope,  to  cheer  the  path  we  tread, 
Can  but  bid  her  violets  spring; 

Mirth,  but  round  her  sunshine  spread, 
Pleasure,  but  her  roses  bring  ; 

Catch,  enjoy,  the  noon-tide  ray. 

Ere  lowers  the  sky,  ere  sets  the  day. 
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STANZAS  TO  FANCY. 


1  HE  dreams  that  own  thy  soft  control. 

Come,  Fancy,  for  thy  votary  weave ; 
Lift  high  thy  wand !  my  willing  soul 

Shall  bless  thy  fictions,  and  believe. 
The  gale  too  rude,  the  lowering  sky. 

The  cheerless  path  I  long  have  known. 
Come  aid  me,  Fancy,  to  descry 

A  world  far  happier  of  our  own. 

Fine  forms  alone  shall  visit  there. 

With  gentle  voice  and  soften'd  mien  ; 
Nor  cold  Distrust,  nor  Pride  severe. 

Nor  Selfishness  shall  there  be  seen  ; 
And  hope  shall  with  her  sunshine  gay. 

Light  up  our  landscapes  and  our  skies. 
And  Tenderness  there  fearless  stray. 

With  swelling  heart  and  dewy  eyes. 
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The  hapless  plant,  whose  feeling  frame 

Turns  from  the  stranger's  touch  away, 
Exists  but  in  the  soften'd  beam. 

Which  art  around  it  can  convey ; 
By  every  passing  gale  dislrest. 

By  coarser  stems  that  near  it  rise. 
By  every  impulse  rude  opprest, 

Expose  it,  and  like  me,  it  dies ! 
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VERSES 

Sent  to  a  Lady  with  a  Prize  Carnation. 

To  her,  who  shall  thy  beauties  know 

With  taste  to  mark,  with  skill  explore. 
Go,  flower,  in  modest  triumph  go. 

And  charm  the  maid  that  I  adore — 
Go,  envied  flower,  and  whilst  her  eye 

Surveys  thy  form  with  critic  care. 
And  while  she  smiles  bestows,  which  I 

Would  barter  worlds  with  thee  to  share. 
In  thine  own  history,  if  thou  canst,  impart 
The  thought  I  cannot  speak,  that  glows  within  my  heart. 

Thus  tell  her,  that  in  thee  she  views 

A  flower  for  beauty  far  renown'd ; 
The  fairest  form,  the  brightest  hues. 

Approved,  admir'd  the  country  round ; 
Tell  her  to  find  a  flower  as  fair. 

That  I  myself  with  happy  pride, 
Search'd  every  garden  and  parterre. 

But  flower  like  thee  I  none  descried. 
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No  flower  by  nature's  hand,  so  richly  drest. 
So  partially  adorn'd,  so  exquisitely  blest. 

But  tell  her,  I  with  reason  fear'd, 

A  stem  like  thine  could  ne'er  sustain 
Singly,  so  weak,  so  unprepar'd. 

The  driving  wind,  the  beating  rain  ; 
And  say,  that  hence  a  stronger  reed 

I  stationed  at  thy  friendless  side, 
A  guardian  band  round  each  convey'd. 
And  both  in  happy  union  tied. 
That  wedded  thus,  safe  could  thy  gentle  form 
Pour  forth  its  opening  sweets,  and  mock  the  coming  storm. 

Thus,  sweet  ambassadress,  from  me. 

Thus,  beauteous  flower,  bespeak  the  fair. 
And  if  she  should  the  moral  see, 

(For  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear) 
And  if  thou  mark  a  truant  smile. 

Quick  o'er  her  briglitning  features  fly, 
And  if  a  vivid  gleam,  the  while. 

Fire  the  blue  lustre  of  her  eye ; 
Ah  !  then,  thou  loveliest  flower  !  kind,  faithful  be. 
And  bear  one  fond,  one  warm,  one  trembling  vow  from  me. 
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THE  ADIEU. 


Cease,  cease  !  those  sighs  I  cannot  bear. 
Hark,  hark,  the  drums  are  caUing  ; 

Oh  I  must  chide  that  coward  tear. 
Yet  kiss  it  as  'tis  falling. 


Eliza !  bid  thy  soldier  go. 

Why  thus  my  heart-strings  sever  ? 
Ah  !  be  not  thou  my  honour's  foe. 

Or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Trust,  trust  that  Being  kind  above  ! 

With  mind  serene  and  steady. 
He'll  never  bruise,  believe  me,  love  ! 

The  heart  that  breaks  already. 

He  thy  soul's  inmost  thoughts  can  share. 
And  all  its  springs  discover  ; 

He'll  teach  thy  weakness  how  to  bear. 
Or  give  thee  back  thy  lover. 
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Is  He — the  mighty  Lord  of  all. 

Unable  to  protect  thee  ? 
Will  He  who  marks  the  sparrow  fail 

O'erlook  thee  or  neglect  thee  ? 

Serene  yon  dreadful  field  I  see ; 

Whatever  fate  betide  me. 
Thy  innocence  shall  shelter  thee. 

And  I've  no  wish  beside  thee. 
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STANZAS, 


WRITTEN    WITH    A    PEN    GIVEN    TO   THE   AUTHOR 

BY    A   LADY,    WHO    DESIRED    HIM   TO 

WBITE  VEBSES  WITH    IT. 


Again  the  mom  I  see  return. 

From  restless  slumbers  waking : 
And  list,  I  hear  kind  Fancy  near. 

Thus  o*er  my  pillow  speaking  ; 
"  In  eastern  skies,  unnumbered  dyes 

"  Gay  sportive  Sylphs  are  blending, 
"  And  busy  Fays  support  and  raise 

"  The  flowers  with  dew-drops  bending. 

"  Describe,"  she  cries,  "  or  ere  it  flies 
*'  Each  tint  and  beauty  glowing." — 

— I  hear — I  gaze — my  pen  I  seize. 
My  raptur'd  heart  o'erflowing — 
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— I  turn  away — the  tints  decay— 

And  Fancy  hastes  to  leave  me  ; 
For  I  too  pleas'd,  the  pen  have  seiz'd. 

The  pen  that  JuHa  gave  me. 

The  stream  I  find,  and  there  recUn'd 

At  noon,  lie  idly  musing  ; 
In  thoughts  that  range  through  visions  strange. 

Myself  all  listless  losing  ; 
Or  marking  light,  o'er  mountains  bright. 

The  cloud's  thin  shadow  sailing. 
Or  the  quick  blaze,  that  tremulous  plays 

From  fallow  warm  exhaling. 

I  watch  the  fly  of  azure  dye, 

Adown  the  stream  gay  roving ; 
Or  earnest  bee,  unlike  to  me. 

Its  little  hour  improving — 
Where,  stream,  so  fast  with  fretful  haste  ? 

Thy  murmurs  sound  like  mourning. 
Thou  seem'st  with  pain,  to  seek  the  main. 

And  art  thou  ne'er  returning  ? 

Thus  fleets  away  life's  little  day — 

— Soft  Fancy  hovers  o'er  me  ; 
"  Come  Bard,  arise,  come  sketch,"  she  cries, 

"  The  moral  here  before  thee," 
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Her  smiles  illume  my  bosom's  gloom — 
— But,  Fancy,  dost  thou  leave  me  ? 

— Ah  me  !  again  I've  seiz'd  the  pen. 
The  pen  that  Julia  gave  me. 

I  leave  the  rill,  I  climb  the  hill. 

What  time  the  flowers  are  closing; 
And  mark  the  while,  oppress'd  with  toil. 

The  western  sun  reposing; 
Now  see  the  wave,  his  broad  orb  lave. 

Now  see  the  wave  bright  gleaming; 
Now  o'er  the  skies,  with  gorgeous  dyes. 

His  parting  mantle  streaming. 

Beside  the  grove  alone  I  rove. 

And  watch  the  landscape  fading. 
And  evening  see,  with  smiles  to  me. 

Calm  contemplation  leading ; 
Soft  sighs  I  hear  of  breezy  air. 

And  streams  at  distance  falling. 
Or  the  lone  bird  at  twilight  heard. 

Its  truant  partner  calling. 

Far  from  me  flies,  or  sinks  and  dies. 
Within,  each  rude  emotion  ; 

Stay,  evening,  stay,  to  thee  I'll  pay 
A  meed  of  true  devotion  ; 
t:  2 
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Ne'er  will  the  muse  for  thee  refuse — 
— Soft  visions,  how  you  leave  me  ? 

Ah  me  !  again  I've  seiz'd  the  pen. 
The  pen  that  Julia  gave  me. 

Silent  I  stray  beneath  the  ray. 

The  moon,  lone  wanderer,  lends  me : 
Thou  modest  Power,  I  love  thy  hour. 

Kind  pensiveness  attends  thee ; 
I  love  thy  light  all  silvery  bright. 

That  on  the  sea-wave  dances. 
That  tips  the  hill,  that  skirts  the  rill. 

And  in  the  valley  glances. — 

Pleas'd  let  me  gaze,  and  mark  her  rays. 

Now  the  fair  spire  disclosing, 
Now  sparkling  shew  outstretch'd  below 

Yon  star,  the  main  reposing; 
The  shadowy  scene,  the  sky  serene. 

The  soften'd  air  diffusing 
A  charm  to  bind  th'  o'erflowing  mind. 

In  melancholy  musing. 

Beyond  that  main,  ah  me  ;  complain 

What  countless  sons  of  anguish ! 
Tho'  these  bless'd  plains,  no  slaughter  stains, 
-  Tho'  here  no  mourners  languish — 
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The  gen'rous  Pole  with  fainting  soul. 

From  reeking  tyrants  flying. 
To  Britain's  strand,  to  Freedom's  land. 

In  vain  for  pity  sighing. 

Muse !  wake  the  strain,  that  fires  disdain. 

Bid  justice.  Nature,  hear  thee — 
— But  whence  and  why  thus  meet  my  eye 

The  Forms  that  now  are  near  me  ? 
Soft  Forms  bedight  in  rosy  hght. 

They  smile — they  will  not  leave  me — 
—  Ah  !  me,  again  I've  seiz'd  the  pen. 

The  pen  that  Julia  gave  me. 

— My  soul  is  thine,  thou  gift  divine! 

Be  mine  thy  fond  effusions ; 
The  Muse  V\\  fly,  of  curious  eye. 

And  mock  her  cold  illusions : 
Thou  thrill'st  my  sight,  with  wild  delight. 

With  dreams  of  hope  and  pleasure ! 
Thou  bear'st  a  charm,  my  soul  to  warm. 

That  passes  Fancy's  measure. 

What  spells  are  bound  thy  Form  around. 

That  thus  my  heart  disquiet. 
That  pour  amain,  thro'  ev'ry  vein, 

This  wild  unbidden  riot? 
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I  turn  my  sight,  from  visions  bright. 
With  which  the  muse  once  bless'd  me; 

I  turn  to  thee,  come  sketch  for  me. 
The  maid  that  once  possess'd  thee; 

The  smile  that  flies,  and  warms  her  eyes. 

When  fancy  melts  or  fires  her  ; 
The  loves  that  sip  her  roseate  lip. 

The  softness  that  attires  her. 
The  blooms  that  speak,  quick  o'er  her  cheek. 

Kind  sympathies  pourtraying. 
The  lambent  rays  of  grace  and  ease. 

For  ever  round  her  playing. 

— Why,  Fancy,  here  uncall'd  appear. 

Significantly  smiling : 
As  if  my  breast  some  povv'r  possest. 

Too  fatally  beguiling? 
Then  lend  thine  aid !  come  I'll  persuade. 

This  treach'rous  pow'r  to  leave  me ; 
— But  ah  !  again  I've  seiz'd  the  pen. 

The  pen  that  Julia  gave  me. 


LINES 


Written  in  a  Garden  Seat. 


If  Mirth  alone  to  thee  be  dear, 
If  Sorrow  ne'er  thy  heart  refin'd. 

If  frohc  youth  thy  bosom  cheer. 
And  spirits  light  and  Fortune  kind. 

No  longer  let  thine  eye  peruse 

What  here  inscribed  thy  glance  may  see ; 
For  I  this  artless  verse  would  chuse, 

Unmark'd  by  mortals  blest  like  thee. 

But,  stranger,  at  the  touch  of  pain 
If  e'er  thy  heart  was  doom'd  to  thrill. 

If  Melancholy  ever  deign 

To  steep  thy  soul  in  slumbers  still ; 
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If  harsh  unkindness  e'er  for  thee 
Prepared  that  keen  envenomed  dart. 

Which  tenderness  can  seldom  flee. 
And  left  it  rankUng  in  thy  heart : 

Thee  would  I  greet  with  kindliest  lay. 
Would  say  like  thee  that  others  mourn. 

And  chide  thee  soft,  if  chide  I  may. 
And  bid  thee  bear  what  I  have  borne. 

And  tell  thee,  stranger,  if  to  me 

Thy  sacred  griefs  had  but  been  known. 
One  heart  at  least  had  felt  for  thee. 
And  made  thy  sorrows  all  its  own. 


i5 


THE  REVERIE. 


Oh  Love  !  Tormentor  !  Fiend  !  whose  influence,  like   the  Moon's, 

acting  on  men  of  dull  souls,  makes  Idiots  of  them ;  butmeeting  subtler  spirits, 
betrays  their  course,  and  urges  Sensibiiit;  to  Madness. 

Sherioam. 


Could  Julla,  were  she  present,  cbide> 

If  down  my  cheek  unbidden  strays 
A  tear,  which  I  in  vain  would  hide. 

In  fancy  while  on  her  I  gaze  ? 
Her  form,  which  musing  I  survey. 

Now  whispers  to  my  wayward  heart. 
That  even  her  charms  must  feel  decay. 

That  life  must  close — that  we  must  part — 

And  must  then,  youth's  gay  summer  past. 
The  sky  that  smiles,  the  gales  that  warm. 

Must  Julia  feel  the  piercing  blast. 
And  shudder  in  the  wintry  storm  ? 
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Has  nature  breath'd  with  tenderest  care. 
Perfection  o'er  her  matchless  frame : 

No  happier  privilege  to  share. 
No  rescue  from  decay  to  claim  ? 

Must  all  that  glow,  that  spirit  gay. 

That  essence  fine,  that  angel  mind. 
From  rudest  moulds  of  vulgar  clay. 

No  kind  distinction  hope  to  find  ? 
Time  !  canst  thou  view  a  form  so  fair. 

Nor  wish  thy  triumph  to  resign  ? 
Resides  no  charm  superior  there. 

To  bid  thee  feel  one  pang  like  mine  ? 

Ah  Julia !  must  that  morrow  come. 

When  I  in  anguish  shall  behold 
That  cheek  with  animated  bloom 

No  longer  warm- — pale,  shrunk — and  cold- 
Those  lips,  whence  I  such  kisses  steal, 

Robb'd  of  their  dye  and  honied  store. 
No  more  to  make  one  proud  appeal. 

Or  speak  one  tempting  challenge  more  ? 

Ah !  must  that  hour  at  length  arrive. 
When  I  may  press  that  hand  so  fair. 

Now  to  my  slightest  touch  alive. 
Yet  feel  no  pulses  trembling  there  ? — 
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Nor  more  those  eyes  of  soften'd  blue 
With  liquid  fondness  sparkling  beam. 

But  seem  their  long,  their  last  adieu. 
In  every  faded  look  to  gleam. 

In  some  dread  season  of  despair. 

Must  keen  disease,  must  wasting  pain. 
Seize  e'en  thy  form  ?  and  I  be  near. 

To  count  the  sighs  that  moan  in  vain  ; 
Wipe  thy  damp  brow,  with  trembling  hand. 

See  o'er  thy  frame  Death's  tremors  creep. 
Pale  o'er  thy  sinking  ruin  stand. 

And  feel  the  grief  that  cannot  weep. — 

Oh  Julia!  let  me  far  remove. 

Far  from  those  charms  I  must  adore ; 
To  me  'tis  agony  to  love — 

Far  let  me  fly,  and  love  no  more — 
Cease  madd'ning  thought !  with  thee  to  part- 

Thou  pow'r  that  hear'st  the  feeblest  call. 
Thou  pow'r  that  guard'st  the  breaking  heart, 

— Oh  save !  for  I  am  weakness  all, — 
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FOR   THE 


BLIND  ASYLUM, 


LIVERPOOL. 

Stranger,  pause— for  thee  the  day 
Smiling  pours  its  cheerful  ray. 
Spreads  the  lawn,  and  rears  the  bower. 
Lights  the  stream,  and  paints  the  flower. 

Stranger,  pause — with  soflen'd  mind. 
Learn  the  sorrows  of  the  blind  ; 
Earth  and  seas,  and  varying  skies. 
Visit  not  their  cheerless  eyes. 

Not  for  them  the  bliss  to  trace 
The  chissel's  animating  grace ; 
Nor  on  the  glowing  canvas  find 
The  poet's  soul,  the  sage's  mind. 
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Not  for  them  the  heart  is  seen> 
Speaking  thro'  th'  expressive  mien ; 
Not  for  them  are  pictur'd  there 
Friendship,  pity,  love  sincere. 

Helpless,  as  they  slowly  stray. 
Childhood  points  their  cheerless  way ; 
Or  the  wand  exploring  guides 
Fault'ring  steps,  where  fear  presides. 

Yet  for  them  has  Genius  kind 
Humble  pleasures  here  assign'd  j 
Here  with  unexpected  ray, 
Reach'd  the  soul  that  felt  no  day. 

Lonely  blindness  here  can  meet 
Kindred  woes,  and  converse  sweet : 
Torpid  once,  can  learn  to  smile 
Proudly  o'er  its  useful  toil. 

He,  who  deign'd  for  man  to  die, 
Op'd  on  day  the  darken'd  eye ; 
Humbly  copy — thou  canst  feel — 
Give  thine  alms — ^thou  canst  not  heal. 
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STANZAS, 


Written  in  December  1794. 


xxAS  Freedom's  flame  thy  breast  illumed 
Has  reason  there  her  rights  assumed  ? 
— Warm  will  thy  bosom  feel,   and  glow 
For  human  bliss,  for  human  woe  ? 

Ages  roll,  and  see  unblest 
A  nation  stretch'd  in  iron  rest ! 
A  Hero  calls — wide  ope  her  eyes — 
Falls  he? — in  death  again  she  lies! 

Saw'st  thou,  on  yon  northern  plains. 
The  slave  exulting  burst  his  chains. 
While  Freedom  wav'd  her  banners  high. 
And  twin'd  the  wreath  of  Victory  ? 
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Proudly  swell'd  thy  generous  heart? 
Warm  to  thine  eyes  did  rapture  start  ? 
The  banner  sinks — the  wreath  is  torn — 
With  me  for  Kosciusko  mourn. 
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ODE  TO   MIRTH. 

Thou,  with  hurried  step  advancing. 
Restless  round  thine  eye  quick  glancing. 
On  thy  cheek  the  rose  fresh  glowing. 
To  the  breeze  thy  zone  loose  flowing. 
Mirth !  oh  stay  thee,  and  awhile 
Let  me  bask  beneath  thy  smile — 
Dearest  goddess !  for  my  soul 
Willing  owns  thy  lov'd  control : 
Ever  let  me  bend  to  thee. 
Ever  be  thy  votary. — 

Earth  and  air,  the  sea,  the  skies. 
Each  to  man  a  bliss  supplies. 
Countless  beings  in  light  measure 
Round  him  dance  and  whisper  pleasure. 
Still  to  joy  desires  inviting. 
Answering  senses  still  delighting. 
Where  their  gloom  could  sages  borrow, 
Man  who  call  the  child  of  sorrow  ? 
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For  sure  tho'  Mirth  but  airy  phantoms  bring, 
Tho'  Pleasure  in  our  way  no  roses  fling ; 
Tho'  scorn'd  be  all  the  powers  that  I  adore — 
Still  mighty  Love!  hast  thou  no  joys  in  store! 
Thy  soft  delusions,  and  delicious  fears. 
Fond  hopes,  and  keen  delights,  and  burning  tears ; 
Oh!  tell  them  all,  or  bid  these  grey-beards  wise 
Cast  but  one  glance  on  fair  Eliza's  eyes. 

Mine  too  be  each  softened  Pleasure, 

Thou,  Thalia,  canst  impart ; 
Laughter,  happy  beyond  measure. 

Gaiety  that  mends  the  heart ! 
These  are  thine,  and  Satire  keen. 
Wit,  that  jeers  eccentric  Folly, 
And  Tenderness,  that  clothes  the  scene, 
In  transient,  pleasing  melancholy — 
-Or  see  where  Fancy  now  in  trance  profound. 
On  some  loved  scene  her  pencil  silent  plies ; 
Nor  hears  the  busy  world  that  murmurs  round, 

Or  smiles  to  hear,  and  listens  to  despise ; 
And  starting  now,  with  look  impatient  calls. 

And  bids  her  beaming  car  the  lightnings  bear 
Far,  far  beyond  the  realms  where  sunbeam  falls. 
Or  comets  on  the  darkness  pour  their  glare;    . 
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And  there  her  mysteries  to  her  favourites  shews. 
Sketching  bright  visions  on  the  deepen'd  gloom  ; 

Or  weaves  dark  dreams,  while  as  the  texture  grows. 
Surprise  broods  raptured  o'er  the  awful  loom. 

And  me  too,  if  on  me  she  deign  to  smile. 

Let  musing  science  shew  her  inmost  bowers. 
And  all  her  lore  unfold — unheard  the  while 

On  gliding  wing  shall  move  the  silent  hours. 
Ah  !  blest  the  man,  for  whom  with  patient  care. 

She  culls  unfading  flowers  of  calm  delight. 
And  leads  him  wondering  o'er  the  earth  and  air. 

The  boundless  ocean,  and  the  realms  of  light — 
High  raised  from  vulgar  eyes  to  happier  spheres. 

He  breathes  an  air  more  balmy  and  serene : 
The  while,  at  distance,  echoed  faint  he  hears 

The  murmuring  waves  of  life's  tumultuous  scene. 

Nor  to  me  a  cheerless  beam 

Would  the  circling  sun  display. 
If  the  Arts  one  sacred  gleam. 

In  my  favoured  breast  survey. 
Thought,  incessant  and  refin'd. 

Toil,  that  no  fatigue  should  know. 
On  the  busy  hand  and  mind 

Unveiling  nature  would  bestow. 
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And  pausing  still,  from  labours  blest. 

What  time  the  lengthen'd  shadows  fall. 
How  often  with  surrender'd  breast. 

Thee,  music  !  would  I  love  to  call. 
Thee  would  I  call,  for  thou  would'st  bring 

Those  gentle  pleasures  in  thy  train. 
That  hovering  oft  on  downy  wing. 

Enamoured  listen  to  thy  strain. 

Those  forms  too  would  thy  steps  attend. 

Those  musing  forms,  that  round  thee  throng, 
And  shadowy  sit,  and  listening  bend. 

Oft  as  they  catch  thy  pensive  song  ; 
And  languid  I  by  turns  would  hear 

Their  whispers  soft,  thy  plaintive  shell. 
And  bid,  entranc'd  in  visions  dear. 

The  dim,  receding  world  farewell — 

Yet  not  farewell — for  who  would  lose, 

O  Memory !  soft  soothing  power. 
Thy  pictures  dress'd  in  tenderest  hues, 

Thy  lonely  walk,  thy  silent  hour ; 
Dear  relics,  left  by  worth  and  love 

And  honour,  in  my  heart  I  bear. 
Oft  let  me  turn,  and  look,  and  prove. 

That  safe  remain  my  treasures  there — 
D  3 
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In  summer  beats — at  midnight's  hour. 

When  waked  from  rest  by  Cynthia's  beam, 
I  mark  how  soft  her  glances  pour 

On  hoary  hill  or  silvery  stream  : 
My  soul  all  yielding  I  diffuse 

The  still  and  sleeping  landscape  o'er ; 
Then  Memory  oft  with  thee  I  muse, 

On  days  that  must  return  no  more. 

When  winter  chills  the  darkened  air. 

And  embers  faint  the  hearth  illume. 
Lonely  I  watch  their  mimic  glare. 

People  with  forms  the  twilight  gloom ; 
As  fancy  points,  my  course  I  chuse ; 

Calm  realms  of  thought  I  wander  o'er ; 
Then  memory  !  oft  with  thee  I  muse. 

On  days  that  must  return  no  more. 

When  fast  the  lowering  evenings  close. 

And  parting  autumn's  stormy  train 
Wake  sullen  winter  from  repose. 

And  bend  the  woods,  and  sweep  the  main  ; 
Thee,  Memory,  then  I  turn  to  woo, 

I  sigh  expiring  nature  o'er. 
And  pensively  with  thee  I  view 

Ijov'd  hours,  that  must  return  no  more—' 
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Sweet  is  the  call  of  whispering  spring — 

I  hear,  and  range  the  lawns  and  groves. 
And  mark  how  life  unfolds  his  wing. 

And  o*er  earth,  air,  and  ocean  roves ; 
"  And  thus,"  I  cry,  "  Did  Hope  diffuse 

"  Once  her  soft  light  my  bosom  o*er," 
Then,  Memory,  sad  with  thee  I  muse 

On  joys  that  must  return  no  more. — 

True — to  me  has  bounteous  Heaven 

Now  a  kinder  fate  bestow'd. 
And  with  lavish  hand  has  given 

Bliss  to  me  it  never  owed. 

Still  tho'  bright  the  day  be  shining. 
Clouds  that  in  the  morn  were  seen. 

Not  as  yet  the  sky  resigning, 
Oft.  floating  pass  the  blue  serene. 

He  too,  who  in  boundless  measure. 
Blessings  may  from  Fortune  gain, 

OA:  must  pause  and  turn  from  pleasure. 
Feeling  for  another's  pain : 

The  heart  to  cheer.  Affection  warm  extends 
Her  beauteous  web  around  with  fingers  fine. 

But  Ah !  when  Fate  or  Chance  the  texture  rends. 
She  finds  with  sighs,  "  she  liv'd  along  the  line." 
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rhe  fondest  look  that  e'er  pourtrayed  the  mind. 
The  richest  bliss  that  sympathy  e'er  gave. 

Full  dearly  purchas'd  will  the  mourner  find. 
Who  tends  the  bed  of  pain  or  decks  the  grave. 

"•■rom  ills  like  these,  from  sorrows  of  her  own. 
E'en  virtue's  self  no  kind  repose  can  know ; 

Poo  oft  with  contest  faint  and  cheerless  grown. 
She  hopes  not  rest  or  happiness  below ; 

Fixed  on  those  realms,  where  no  wild  passion  fires, 
Where  no  keen  sorrow  in  the  heart  delays. 

No  sickening  want  to  solitude  retires. 
Nor  pain  on  the  shrunk  frame  resistless  preys — 

But  whither  have  my  thoughts  unbidden  stray'd. 
Where  fled  the  dreams  that  did  my  senses  fold  ? 

Ah  Mirth,  while  scarce  my  vows  to  thee  were  paid. 
Is  the  gleam  o'er,  and  is  my  heart  grown  cold  ? 

— Enchantress  fair  !  to  gain  one  happy  hour 
Like  me,  if  e'er  another  suppliant  bend. 

Unceasing  let  thy  wand  its  influence  pour. 
For  if  thy  votary  think — thy  visions  end. 
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ODE  TO  REASON. 


Written  in  1794. 


Reason  !  stem  Power  \  while  thus  I  dare 

To  breathe  thy  name  along  my  lyre. 
The  unmoving  strings  no  answering  sounds  prepare. 

And  the  Muse  trembling  would  retire — 
Yet  tho'  thine  awful  form  I  view. 

And  feel  it  to  my  soul  diffuse 
Its  influence  cold,  thine  homage  due 

To  thee  my  venturous  hand  shall  pay. 

And  careless  of  the  Muse, 
Force  from  the  sluggish  strings  th'  involuntary  lay. 

But  who  thine  homage  shall  deny  ? 
Shall  Man,  weak  insect  of  the  sunny  hour. 

Being  of  groveling  soul  and  nerveless  frame. 
Of  selfishness  the  slave  or  Fancy's  power. 

Shall  man,  thy  lore  sublime  presume  to  blame  ! 
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O  Reason !  from  thy  judging  eye 
Abash'd  I  shrink  ;  yet  sure  my  heart  must  owe 

To  thee  its  bliss  below ; 
Rear'd  by  thy  patient  care  alone  can  grow 

Those  flowers  of  temperate  joy. 
Whose  blooms  can  charm  unchanged,  nor  storm  nor 
winter  know. 

Oh  bear  me  to  the  realms  that  own  thy  sway  f 

No  burning  fiends  are  there 

Of  passion  or  despair — 
No  shapes  fantastic,  bred  in  Fashion's  ray. 

Nor  there  can  dwell  with  thee 

The  forms  of  wilder'd  sympathy — 
Nor  sanguine  Hope,  whose  vest  in  rainbow  dyes 

Still  glitters  gay,  who  mocks  thy  whisper'd  fears^ 
Pours  on  some  distant  good  her  eager  eyes. 
Steps  on  destruction's  gulf  and  shrieking  disappears — 

Nor  there  with  languid  mien 
Is  feverish  Pleasure  seen. 
Nor  Vanity  with  Scorn  unmark'd  behind. 

Nor  Superstition  with  her  shuddering  train. 
Nor  Fancy's  ills,  that  agonize  the  mind 
Keen  as  the  real  ministers  of  Pain — 
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Nor  Sloth,  that  drest  in  Wisdom's  garb  deludes. 

Nor  hot  Ambition,  nor  exhausted  Care, 
Nor  Vice,  too  late  that  o'er  transgression  broods. 
Wakes  from  his  trance  profound,  yet  wakesbut  to  despair. 

But  Virtue  there  still  listens  to  thy  lore. 
And  learns  from  thee  the  future  to  presage* 
Lest  still  her  useless  toils  she  should  deplore. 

Her  generous  errors,  her  misguided  rage. — 
Calm'd  by  thy  roice  and  by  thy  lessons  wise. 
Yet  still  with  heart  that  melts  and  soften'd  eyes. 
Patient  she  bends  the  forms  of  Misery  o'er. 
And  gives  the  bliss  she  only  wish*d  before — 
And  taught  by  thee,  with  chasten'd  zeal. 
For  others  faults  she  learns  to  feel, 
.    The  motive  dim  with  care  survey. 
Scan  Judgment's  errors — Passion's  sway. 
O'er  Frailty's  fall  the  triumph  to  forbear, 
And  sheltering  shades  for  Penitence  prepare : 
From  thee  too  learns,  serene. 
O'er  life's  tumultuous  scene 
Patient  to  look,  nor  yet  the  future  dread. 
Nor  yet  expect,  with  youthful  mind. 
Its  perfect  bliss  on  earth  to  find. 
But  modestly  to  tread 
The  primrose  path  of  Hope,  and  wait  for  Heaven  resign'd. 
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And  oft  to  catch  thy  look  that  comfort  bears. 

To  hear  thee  gently  counsel,  not  reprove. 
With  step  reluctant,  to  thy  realms  repairs. 

The  melancholy  form  of  hopeless  love — 
That  now  attentive  to  thy  accents  kind 

Calm,  patient,  mourns ;  now  musing  fond  appears 
In  visions  dear,  and  now  with  moody  mind. 

Far  from  thy  soft  voice  flies  to  anguish  and  to  tears. 

To  thee  of  every  land  and  isle 
The  Genius  bends  within  thy  sacred  bowers. 
And  woos  thee  on  his  nation  lov'd  to  smile. 
And  wake  its  slumbering  powers  ; 
To  bid  some  Odin  to  his  ruder  train 
Lead  the  young  art,  the  social  band  entwine  ; 
Some  Alfred  rise,  and  burning  with  disdain. 
Breathe  thro*  the  kindling  mass,  and  pour  the  soul  divine; 
Some  great  Columbus,  in  thy  fostering  smile 
Secure  and  blest,  an  erring  world  despise  ; 
Some  Newton  soar,  and  patient  of  thy  toil. 
Wave  thy  bright  banner  in  the  viewless  skies : 
'Till  order  blest  securely  reign, 
*Till  labour  cheerful  toil,  nor  feel  disdain. 
Nor  mourn  its  energies  conftn'd  ; 
*Till  commerce  speed  with  every  sail  unfurled. 
And  o'er  the  cold  dark  desert  of  the  world 
Full  wave  in  golden  pride  the  harvest  of  the  mind. 
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Ah  dreams  of  bliss  !  why.  Reason,  am  I  doom'd. 
Thy  tardy  smile,  thy  imperfect  sway  to  moan  ? 

Lo  !  how  the  Bramin,  with  faint  light  illum'd. 
Boasts  but  the  wisdom  of  an  age  unknown. 

Still  dead  to  thought  the  northern  savage  roves ; 
Wide  spreads  Siberia  her  uncultured  plains; 

And  Afric's  son  beneath  his  palmy  groves 
Feels  not  the  night,  that  o'er  his  bosom  reigns — 


Ye  Indians  meek  beyond  the  southern  wave. 
Whom  not  your  worlds  of  gold  could  save 
From  fiends,  that  clad  in  terrors  new. 
Wide  o'er  your  realms  resistless  flew. 
Say  what  your  bright  reward,  your  tardy  gains. 
For  murder'd  heroes,  and  for  ravag'd  plains  ? 
— Contempt,  and  ignorance,  and  chains. 

The  Moor,  the  Arab,  science  have  resign'd. 
No  heavenly  rays  the  Egyptian's  breast  illume. 

Look  down  ye  deathless  sages  of  mankind. 
See  your  lov'd  Athens,  hear  the  indignant  sighs  of  Rome ! 


But  where  nor  Tyranny's  control 

Nor  Superstition  chills  the  soul. 

Ah  Reason !  say. 
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Boast'st  thou  no  realms  that  own  thy  sway  ? 
— Oil  whither  shall  1  turn,  and  where  survey 
The  blissful  land,  where  raptur'd  I  may  view 
Thy  power  rever'd  with  homage  due  ? 
Wide  as  I  gaze  around. 
An  hapless  world  is  found. 
In  varying  horrors  wrapt,  by  varying  madness  fir'd. 
And  far  to  Darkness  deep  thy  radiant  form  retired. 

Here  Freedom  wild 

Bursts  thro'  thy  laws  with  blood  defil'd  ; 
The  patriot  hero  there  expires  in  vain  j 
There  glare  upon  my  view  Ih'  unburied  slain, 
Whosewhitening  bones  have  strewMth*ensanguin*dplain  J 
While  near  in  ruinM  heaps  the  hamlet  lies. 
That  burning  heard  the  cries 
Of  innocence  and  bliss,  that  smile  no  more 
The  peaceful  cottage  round,  the  ripen'd  harvest  o'er; 
And  desolation  cold  alone  is  found 
To  planther  wild  weeds  there  and  spreadher  silence  round! 

Or  if,  on  lands  more  blest. 

The  Muse  by  human  woes  opprest 

Should  fix  her  sorrowing  eye — 

— For  ever  let  her  sigh. 
Fond,  o*er  the  patriot  sage,  that  vainly  brav'd 
The  storm  of  Folly's  rage,  and  would  a  world  have  saved. 
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Oh  BeaMn  !  pour  oblivion  wide. 
Oh  hide,  for  ever  hide 
Those  hours  of  woe  severe. 
Disgrace  and  carnage  drear. 
Those  hours  of  peril  strange,  when  unknown  fear. 
Still  as  to  gaze  around  she  turns. 
Bids  the  Muse  start,  and  tremble  as  she  mourns — 

Oh  sweep  from  Memory^s  page. 

The  records  of  our  age  ! 
Lest  every  future  sage,  and  chief  of  daring  mind. 
To  chill  despair  resign'd  ','.' 

Nor  longer  weave  the  great  design. 

Nor  toil  with  energy  divine. 
But  man  for  bliss  unfit  nor  for  thy  sway  designed. 
Impatient  deem,  and  scorn  his  helpless  kind* 

And  lone,  in  distant  years. 
Some  future  Muse  with  tears 
Sjtd  mourn  like  mine,  if  still  the  Muse  may  sing. 
In  melancholy  lays 
The  sorrows  of  her  days ; 
How  man  on  man  could  all  remorseless  spring. 

For  war  loud  raving,  and  for  vengeance  wild. 
Far  from  his  brow  the  wreath  of  Virtue  fling ; 
Nor  more,  thy  empire  own,  nor  feel  thy  influence  mild. 
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Than  if,  while  yet  the  world  was  young. 
Fresh  from  his  den  a  savage  he  had  sprung. 
And  joy*d  but  in  the  desert  drear. 
The  deed  of  blood — the  shriek  of  fear — 

Yet  Reason,  if  one  trembling  prayer. 

One  human  sigh  thy  favouring  ear  may  gain ; 
Oh  be  again  man's  hapless  race  thy  care ; 

Bliss,  Order,  Mercy,  come  but  in  thy  train — 
O'er  this  new  chaos  bid  thy  spirit  move  ; 

Disperse  the  deepen'd  night  of  Ignorance  blind — 
Wake  the  dead  heart  to  sympathy  and  love. 

And  pitying,  turn  not  thus  in  horror  from  mankind. 
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THE  SERAPH. 

Stanzas. — The  Angel  Speaking. 

"  WaKE!  rise  !  thy  sleep  of  Death  is  o'er, 
*'  Bold  spread  thy  wing !  exulting  soar  ! — 
"  — Think  not,  these  darksome  realms  of  Pain 
"  The  Form  I  summon  can  detain ; — 
"  With  me  to  worlds  of  heavenly  light, 
"  Spring,  Julia !  thro'  this  mass  of  night ! 

"  The  darkness  fades — now  pleas'd  survey 
"  Yon  brightening  scenes  of  happier  day  ! — 
*' — The  skies  we  gain — Thy  senses  o'er 
"  Now  comes  a  bliss  unfelt  before — 
"  A  Spirit  that  has  near  us  past, 
"  From  wing  unseen  this  influence  cast. 

"  Mark !  Julia !  harmless  round  thee  plays, 
"  Poured  from  the  Sun,  the  vivid  blaze ! 
"  How  beauteous  looks  yon  Cherub  blest, 
"  That  near  the  Orb  delights  to  rest, 
"  And  watches,  how  the  issuing  ray, 
"  Still  as  it  falls  can  life  convey. 
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*'  Again  we  mount — why  Julia  fear  ? — 
"  Those  fiery  Orbs  approach  not  here  ; — 
"  — ^Their  rapid  flight — their  crowded  blaze 
"  In  vain  thy  glancing  eye  surveys! 
**  Yet  I  thro'  boundless  realms  of  space, 
"  Their  numbers  count,  their  journey  trace. 

"  Rapt,  would'st  thou  view  th*  eternal  blaze 
**  That  feeds  these  suns  with  ceaseless  rays  ? 
"  — Trembling,  thou  turn'st  from  worlds  of  light ! 
*'  — ^To  lower  realms  we  urge  our  flight, 
'*  These  systems,  that  less  fiercely  glow — 
"  Their  beings  would'st  thou  scan  and  know  ? 

*'  Say,  would  thy  wondering  ear  be  told 
*•  The  mysteries  yon  bright  forms  unfold  ? 
*'  Or  learn,  how  power  divine  to  peace 
"  And  life  could  call  the  wilds  of  space  ? 
"  Yet  form  the  insect's  wing  that  flies 
"  Unseen,  unfelt  by  mortal  eyes — 

**  Still  would'st  thou  sink  to  duller  day  ? 
**  Ah  why  yon  shadowy  ball  survey — 
"  Thou,  Julia !  now  should'st  weep  no  more — 
*'  Yon  earthly  Orb,  why  look'st  thou  o'er  ? 
"  And  mark'st  not  how  that  tearful  scene 
*♦  Chills,  as  I  gaze,  my  alter'd  mien — 
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"  Why,  Julia !  sigh'st  thou  still  to  view 
"  The  hapless  realms  thou  bad'st  adieu— 
"  — Can  there  or  rest  or  pleasure  find 
"  Thy  finer  frame — thy  purer  mind  ?  ii«H 

"  The  flower,  the  child  of  genial  skies, 
"  Mid  ruder  plants  but  droops  and  dies — 

"  Oft  Horror,  that  forgets  to  breathe, 
"  With  stifled  sense,  yon  world  beneath 
"  All  ghastly  treads  ;  Oppression  there, 
"  Mocks  the  faint  heart,  and  pleading  tear ; 
"  And  there,  with  eyes  that  ne'er  can  close, 
"  Groans  Jealousy,  for  lost  repose. 

"  Oft  raging  o'er  those  darksome  plains, 
"  Fierce  Madness  shakes  his  sounding  chains. 
"  There,  on  his  prey,  triumphant  flies 
"  With  quivering  lip  and  starting  eyes 
"  Revenge — and  oft,  when  hovering  near, 
"  Despair's  last  sighs  I  trembling  hear. 

"  There  pines  Regret — there  faint  complain 
"  Disease,  and  cheerless  Want,  and  Pain — 
"  Ambition  there,  a  giant  form, 
"  But  rests  more  loud  to  rouse  the  storm 
"  Of  woe,  and  leagu'd  with  Ignorance  blind, 
"  And  Carnage,  burst  upon  mankind — 
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"  Look  where  yon  Patriot  Hero  braves 
"  The  brawling  storm — the  giddy  waves ! 
"  His  vessel  fails — he  sinks — he  dies — 
"  — Hark !  from  yon  throng  glad  shouts  arise  ; 
"  — Now  see  !  with  tears  they  deck  his  urn — 
"  And  would'st  thou  to  yon  earth  return  ? 

"  Lo  !  wand'ring  on  the  darksome  stage, 
"  By  Penury  chill'd — the  studious  sage  ! 
"  See  Wisdom  from  his  glance  recede ! 
"  Disease  and  Doubt  his  step  impede, 
"  See  Folly's  train  his  labours  spurn  ! 
'*  — And  would'st  thou  to  that  earth  return  ? 

"  That  softer  Form,  where  beauty  blooms, 
"  Which  Virtue  warms,  which  grace  illumes, 
"  Severer  pangs  is  doom'd  to  prove, 
"  With  useless  tenderness  to  love  ; 
"  — And  would'st  thou  thus,  my  Julia  !  burn  ? 
"  And  would'st  thou  to  yon  earth  return  ? 

"  Yet  think  not  Wisdom,  Virtue,  Love, 
"  Can  mourn  on  earth  unmark'd  above ; 
"  The  Cherub  that  thou  saw'st  reclin'd 
"  The  Sun  beside,  with  Patriot  mind 
"  Once  vainly  toil'd — his  toils  are  o'er, 
"  His  earthly  warfare  is  no  more. 
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"  The  Spirit,  as  from  earth  we  flew, 
"  That  blissful  influence  o'er  thee  threw, 
"  Now,  can  no  human  sorrow  know, 
"  Yet  felt  for  thee  one  kindred  glow ; 
"  For  imaged  fair  in  thee  was  seen 
"  What  once  on  earth  herself  had  been. 

"  And  I,  in  doubt  no  more  to  mourn, 
"  At  Wisdom's  fount  a  Seraph  burn  ; 
"  Less  dimly  view  th'  eternal  cause, 
*'  Scan  Fate's  decrees,  and  Nature's  laws — 
"  O'er  future  worlds  and  Beings  gaze^ 
"  And  wonder  into  bliss  and  praise. 

"  Thou  too,  to  glory  raise  thine  eyes, 
"  Speed  Seraph !  o'er  yon  opening  skies ! 
"  For  Thee  this  airy  harp  I  bring, 
"  With  swiftness  thus  inspire  thy  wing, 
"  And  thus  thy  mortal  ear  unclose — 
"  — Now,  Harmony  can  there  repose — 

"  With  angel  sense  I  clothe  thy  frame, 
"  O'er  thee  I  breathe  the  living  flame — 
"  Thy  book  is  clos'd,  thy  prize  is  won — 
"  — Thy  trial  past — thy  bliss  begun — • 
"  And  kindling  from  that  bliss  I  view 
"  Thy  changing  Form — rise,  rise — adieu  !" 
e2 
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PART   II. 


TO 

WILLIAM   WALLACE    CURRIE. 

ELDEST    SON    OF   THE   LATE 

DR.  JAMES  CURRIE,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

.  Allow  me  to  dedicate  these  Poems  to 
you,  as  the  Representative  of  your  late  inestimable 
Father. — An  affectionate  Son  will  be  eager  to  receive 
any  testimony  to  his  various  and  exalted  merits^  and 
it  is  soothing  to  me  to  offer  this  tribute,  however 
imperfect,  to  the  Memory  of  one,  whom  I  can  never 
think  of,  but  to  regret ;  or  name,  but  to  honour. 

W.  SMYTH. 


MacclesfUld, 
October  6th,  1806. 


CJH  ever  lost !  the  Friend,  the  matchless  mind, 
By  science  strengthen' d,  and  by  truth  inspired, 

By  virtue  icarm'd,  by  elegance  refined, 
By  feeling  soflen'd,  and  by  genius  fired. 

Too  early  lost  while  every  bliss  was  thine. 
Look,  spirit  blest !  oh  could'sf  thou  bend  to  see 

How  fond,  while  l\fe  and  memory  yet  are  mine. 
How  fond  my  heart  shall  turn  to  think  on  thee, 

Fix'd  is  the  law  that  bids  th'  alternate  train 
Of  changing  man,  now  flourish — now  decay ; 

Fleet  as  the  waves  that  o'er  the  ujalery  plain 
But  raise  their  forms  to  break  and  j)ass  away. 

In  vain  may  art  the  couch  qf  sickness  tend. 
Or  friendship  sigh,  or  sympathy  implore, 

Or  love,  all  sanguine,  o'er  the  sufferer  bend : 
The  mortal  sinks,  and  every  hope  is  o'er. 

These  brooding  thoughts  in  useless  pangs  expire. 
More  soothing  sounds  let  struggling  nature  hear ; 

Catch  from  religion's  shrine  an  holier  fire. 
And  wake  to  duty  from  her  trance  severe. 
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FART  II. 


TO   CHEERFULNESS. 


1  HE  hunter  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

The  rosy  youth  from  study  free. 
Ne'er  breath'd,  O  Cheerfulness  I  a  vow 

More  fond,  than  I  have  breathed  to  thee. 
Yet  sometimes,  if  in  lonely  hour 
I  leave  thy  loved,  enchanting  bower. 

By  glooms  of  wayward  fancy  driven  ; 
And  from  thee  turn  my  languid  eyes. 
Nor  longer  deem  thy  pleasures  wise. 

Oh  !  be  my  suffering  heart  forgiven. 


Not  always  can  the  varying  mind 

Bear  to  thy  shrine  an  homage  true  : 
Some  chains  mysterious  seem  to  bind, 

Some  sullen  sorcery  to  subdue  : 
Nor  always  can  the  scene  be  gay, 
Nor  blest  the  morrow  as  to  day. 

And  musing  thoughts  will  sadness  bring; 
Can  time  so  near  me  hourly  fly. 
Nor  I  his  passing  form  descry. 

Nor  ever  hear  his  rustling  wing  ? 

E'en  now  I  feel  with  vain  regret. 

How  soon  these  happy  days  must  end : 
Already  seems  my  sun  to  set, 

I  mark  the  shades  of  eve  descend : 
The  visto  catch,  where  Sorrow  grey  l 

And  weary  Pain  are  on  their  way ; 

Beyond,  with  startled  glance  I  see  /^ 

The  billows  dark,  the  fated  shore. 
The  forms  that  sink  and  rise  no  more. 

The  ocean  of  eternity. 
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►^ 


TO  PITY. 


O  Pity  !   all  my  sighs  are  thine. 

My  follies  pause,  my  bosom  warms,  'H 

My  musing  griefs  to  bliss  refine. 

Whene'er  I  mark  thy  sorrowing  forms; 
The  love-lorn  maid  that  long  believed. 
Now  sinking  wan,  now  undeceived, 

— Or  him,  *mid  fortune's  gathering  gloom. 
Condemned  the  smile  of  bliss  to  wear, 
While  baffled  hope  and  rankling  care  >i 

His  generous  heart  consume. 

The  exile  grey,  when  start  to  view 

The  tears,  that  speak  the  exiled  soul ; 
The  mother,  as  she  bids  adieu^ 

And  turns,  her  anguish  to  control ; 
The  hectic  form,  the  beauteous  maid, 

That  just  as  hfe  its  charm  displayed. 
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To  death  devoted,  glides  awaj'. 
With  brilliant  eye,  that  watery  gleams. 
While  still  the  rosy  spectre  dreams 

Of  many  a  morrow  gay. 

O  Pity  !  not  with  careless  mien. 

With  folly's  smile,  unmoved  and  cold. 
Not  thus  I  view  even  fiction's  scene. 

And  all  the  weeping  muse  has  told ; 
But  oft  as  passion's  hapless  tale. 
Or  storied  griefs  my  heart  assail. 

By  wasted  lamp,  at  midnight  hour. 
Still  can  I  melt  with  fancied  woe. 
Still  with  thy  soft  delirium  glow. 

And  bless  with  tears  thy  power. 

Yet  should  I  turn  to  some  lone  shed. 

Where  living  hunger's  cries  complain; 
To  ruder  scenes — the  mansions  dread. 

Of  squalid  want,  disease,  and  pain, 
O  Pity  !   say,  thou  Being  kind, 
Could'st  thou  still  rule  my  steady  mind. 

Still  triumph,  tho'  disgust  were  near 
Recoiling  quick  with  hurrying  mien. 
While  round  to  urge  my  flight  were  seen 

The  shapes  of  sickly  fear  ? 
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— Oh  !  if  my  heart  should  learn  to  sigh. 

Yet  with  no  active  kindness  glow  ; 
If  shrinking  and  refined  I  fly 

From  each  rude  scene  of  real  woe ; 
If  fancy's  beam  the  scene  must  warm. 
And  elegance  diffuse  her  charm. 

If  such  thy  vain  imperfect  sway, 
O  Pity  !  I  no  more  must  dare 
Thy  dreams  of  pensive  bliss  to  share. 

But  sterner  powers  obey. 
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TO  THE  LYRIC  MUSE. 

MUSE,  let  me  still  thy  spirit  share  ; 
Oh  !  still  thy  scenes  that  melt  in  air. 
Thy  shadowy  forms,  thy  trance  to  me  be  given. 
And  all  thy  visionary  heaven. 
Yet  mute  my  lyre — for  tho'  thy  carol  rude 
The  crowd  may  hear ;  not  their's  the  heart  endued 
With  nicer  sense,  with  each  fine  chord  that  rings. 
When  the  full  rapture  swells,  and  pours  along  the  strings, 
Vain  the  pictures  of  the  lyre. 

The  visions  vain,  that  round  the  poet  roll ; 
Far  o'er  the  busy  throng  the  sounds  expire  ; 
— The  poet  only  reads  the  poet's  soul. 
Muse  !  when  thou  seest  the  sacred  madness  rise. 
Oh  waste  not  thou  my  heart's  fond  sacrifice  : 
But  let  me  inly  feel. 

Deep  drink  thy  raptures — not  reveal — 
Then  o'er  me  come  thy  fervid  hour. 
Then  round  me  move  thy  breathing  pow'r ! 
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Then  bear  me  through  each  distant  age. 
In  silence  bear — Pelides'  rage, 
Orpheus,  Alcides — heroes,  bards  divine. 
Their  dim  discover'd  world  be  mine. 
— Or  let  me  o'er  far  distant  India  gaze. 
Where  gleams  the  grandeur  of  departed  days  ; 
Or  Rome  and  elder  Greece — the  Sabine  farms. 
And  Marathon,  and  high  resounding  arts  and  arms. 
Or  let  me  view  the  giant  brood. 

The  forest  still,  and  list  the  Runic  rhymes  ; 
Or  'midst  the  darken'd  age  and  tempest  rude. 
Enchanting  bard  !  thy  "  tales  of  other  times." 
Or  haste  to  eastern  realms  and  cities  famed. 
Where  gems  and  gold  and  mighty  genii  flamed; 
Or  knights  and  barons  bold 
High  dames  and  tournaments  behold  ; 
Or  hear  the  bell  for  convent  prayer 
Startle  the  midnight  desert  air. 

Or  listen  to  the  mourning  sound 
Of  mortals,  o'er  the  hallowed  ground, 
Amid  dim  aisles  and  shrines,  in  sacred  vest. 
Hymning  the  parted  soul  to  rest. 

Or  inly  brood  on  all  the  dread  untold  ! 

What  'tis  to  lie  in  death,  a  crumbling  mould, 
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Closed,  silent,  dark — and  what  the  being  feels. 
O'er  whom  the  mourner  weeps,  and  the  slow  anthem  peals. 
And  what  the  woes  that  wait 

For  dire  offence  on  earth — the  dreaded  doom  j 
And  what  the  last  sad  hour  of  closing  fate  ; — 

— Oh  !  breaks  no  morning  o*er  th'  eternal  gloom  ! 
When  suns  and  stars  decay — to  mortals  shewn. 
When  blazing  heavens  unroll  the  living  throne. 

Oh  then  must  human  sighs  ? — 

— Being  of  Beings  !  prostrate  lies 

My  shuddering  spirit — I  adore. 

And  faint,  and  sink,  and  breathe  no  more. 
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ELEGY. 


•3TILL  dark  with  frowns  return  the  sullen  years. 
Still  move  with  rent  andblood-stain'd  robes  away; 

The  giant  Force  his  form  terrific  rears 

To  heaven,  and  bids  th*  astonished  world  obey. 

Yet  thou,  my  soul,  tho'  wreck'd  around  thee  sink 
All  that  can  wake  thy  love,  thy  reverence  claim. 

Lose  not  thy  last,  best  hope,  nor  stoop  to  think 
Truth  but  a  sound,  and  virtue  but  a  name. 

Few  note  the  virtue  that  from  view  retires. 
Few  prize  the  worth,  that  every  moment  sees; 

We  mark  the  tempest's  rage,  the  comet's  fires, 
Forget  the  shower,  the  sunshine,  and  the  breeze. 

While  one  pure  bosom  its  own  bliss  foregoes. 
While  one  firm  mind  the  wound,  it  felt,  forgives, 

While  one  kind  heart  is  toiich'dwith  human  woes, 
All  is  not  lost  on  earth,  and  virtue  lives.    . 
f2 
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When  shall  the  heart  to  virtue  best  disclose 
Th' unaltered  homage  ofits  proud  applause  ? 

Then,  when  her  votaries  shrink,  when  leagued  her  foes ; 
When  fails  her  promise,  and  forlorn  her  cause. 

The  eternal  Being,  that  with  parent  care 

Form'd  and  sustains  the  viewless  insect's  frame. 

Taught  He  in  vain  the  heart  to  melt  in  prayer. 
In  vain  to  glow  with  hope,  to  sink  with  shame  ? 

Each  motive  dim  is  by  his  glance  descried. 

The  sleepless  moan,  unheard  on  earth,  he  hears ; 

He  marks  each  sacrifice  to  virtuous  pride. 
He  counts  affection's  throbs,  compassion's  tears  ! 

Revere,  thou  wedded  fair,  thyself,  thy  vow, 

Tho*  brutal  wrongs  thy  faith,  thy  fondness  wound ; 

The  still,  small  voice  within,  that  whispers  now. 
Shall  o'er  thy  dying  pillow  rapture  sound. 

Thou  man  of  worth,  whom  want  has  bowed  and  worn. 
But  bowed  not  to  the  proud  oppressor's  will. 

Bear  on  undaunted — thou  for  bliss  art  born. 
Eternity  is  thine — ^be  virtuous  still. 


Oh  !  when  this  alter'd  world  is  lost  in  gloom. 
When  earth  to  prostrate  man  no  hope  can  yield, 

Beam  on  the  soul,  thou  world  beyond  the  tomb. 
By  reason  promised,  and  by  God  reveal'd. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


True,  Laura,  true  !  I  own  with  pain. 
That  goodness  oft  must  toil  in  vain, 
Thy  beauteous  charge,  the  orphan  maid. 
But  ill  thy  generous  care  repaid ; 
How  could  the  hapless  truant  flee 
From  peace  and  innocence  and  thee  : 
Oft  as  we  stray,  this  cottage  nigh, 
I  feel  how  just  thy  passing  sigh. 

See  too  beneath  yon  oak  reclined 
The  clown  to  selfish  sloth  resigned. 
The  sottish  churl,  who  wastes  the  day. 
Far  from  his  helpless  home  away ; 
In  vain  thy  gentle  wisdom  tried 
To  touch  his  heart  or  wake  his  pride  ; 
And  hateful  now  thy  care  appears. 
Nor  duty  he,  nor  nature,  hears. 
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Yet  Laura,  pause— thy  pain  I  share. 
But  not  thy  languors  and  despair  ; 
Oh  !  let  my  tongue,  which  cannot  chide 
Hint  (while  it  trusts  thy  fondness  tried) 
That  minds  of  hope  and  hurrying  zeal. 
When  fails  their  wish,  too  keenly  feel. 
Nor  bear  defeat,  nor  brook  delay. 
And  turn  from  virtue's  toil  away. 

Thou  canst  not  from  this  scene  below 
Chase  every  vice  and  every  woe  ; 
Thou  canst  not  wave  a  fairy  wand. 
Nor  nature  change,  nor  fate  command : 
Oh  !    faster  will  the  weed  appear. 
Than  art  of  thine  the  flower  can  rear. 
Yet  flowers  by  thee  may  learn  to  blow. 
And  weeds  less  rank  less  widely  grow. 

Look  round,  my  love,  this  hamlet  see, 

Its  virtues  all  are  reared  by  thee ; 

From  thee  its  follies  would  retreat. 

Its  vices  fear  thy  glance  to  meet ; 

To  thee  the  young  for  learning  bend. 

The  poor  have  marked  thee  for  their  friend ; 

And  every  grief  to  thee  appeals. 

Which  pity  soothes,  or  bounty  heals. 
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See,  as  we  pass,  each  peasant's  eye 
Gives  thee  a  praise,  no  gold  can  buy ; 
Yon  rosy  child  at  distance  view. 
Preparing  all  in  order  due. 
With  court'sy  grave  to  stop  thy  way, 
And  it  shall  look  so  proudly  gay. 
Soon  as  thy  sofl  salute  it  hears. 
Soon  as  thy  smile  its  homage  cheers. 

— The  tenderness,  thy  heart  that  warms. 
Must  win  its  last,  its  finished  charms. 
From  thoughts  subdued,  that  inly  soar. 
And  pious  wisdom's  stedfast  lore. 
Bless  in  thy  bounded  powers  serene. 
Thy  narrow  sphere,  this  village  scene; 
Thine  be  the  toil  prescribed  by  heaven. 
Whatever  the  joy,  the  harvest  given. 

Oft  shall  thy  heart  successful  glow 
With  bliss,  the  virtuous  only  know  ; 
And  when  'tis  doomed  in  vain  to  feel 
For  woes,  thou  want'st  the  power  to  heal. 
The  world  unknown,  the  happier  seat 
Where  then  thy  drooping  thoughts  retreat, 
—That  world  shall  prove,  that  not  in  vain 
Was  felt  thy  heart's  sublimer  pain. 
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REFLECTION. 


The  ball  of  last  night,  say,  my  Emily,  say, 

Did  it  please  us,  my  love,  tho'  so  brilliant  and  gay  ?— 

'Twas  not  the  bright  region,  which  once  it  had  been. 

When  we  flutter'd  around  it,  to  see  and  be  seen. 

In  thy  looks,  (I  could  read  them)  were  painfully  shewn 

The  thoughts  of  thy  bosom — the  thoughts  of  my  own. 

And  still  on  those  looks,  tho'  the  morning  is  here. 

Soft  tinges  of  lingering  sadness  appear; 

For  the  tale  of  thy  heart  is  too  heavy  with  truth, 

— Gone,  gone,  are  the  hours  of  enchantment  and  youth  ; 

They  smiled  as  they  pass'd — but  so  gaily  they  flew. 

That  we  heard  them  not  bid  us  for  ever  adieu. 
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Yet  say,  do  not  ethers  advancing  appear  ? 
Oh  !   turn  and  behold  them,  more  kind,  more  sincere. 
More  gentle  are  these,  and  tho'  modest  their  mien, 
Tho*  near  them  no  frolics,  no  raptures  are  seen. 
Content,  the  calm  pleasures,  the  virtues  are  nigh. 
And  a  form  that  instructs  them  and  points  to  the  sky. 

A  world  have  I  known  thy  attractions  admire. 
And  thy  spirits  no  toil,  and  no  gaiety  tire ; 
Thy  triumphs  I  shar'd — yet  must  youth  pass  away. 
And  life,  as  it  blossom'd,  mature  and  decay. 
Regret  for  the  past  may  the  present  destroy. 
But  no  art  can  their  pleasures  united  enjoy. 

When  the  fruits  of  the  autumn  thy  senses  invite. 
No  longer  can  spring  with  her  promise  delight. 
When  the  hearth  brightly  blazes,  the  winter  to  cheer. 
When  the  song,  and  the  dance,  and  the  viol  we  hear. 
Ask  not  for  the  beams  which  the  summer  adorn. 
The  soft  sighs  of  eve,  or  the  smiles  of  the  morn. 

Look,  Emily,  look,  thro*  creation's  wide  range. 
All  is  life  and  extinction,  succession  and  change  ; 
Advancing — retiring — our  pleasures  we  see. 
They  are  fleeting,  my  love,  and  as  fleeting  are  we ; 
The  reasoner  may  sigh,  and  the  beauty  repine, — 
— ^"Tisthe  law  of  our  being,  enjoy  and  resign. 
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Yet  come,  ye  cold  glooms,  and  ye  clouds  gather  round, 

My  bosom  a  refuge,  a  shelter  has  found. 

Thee,  Emily,  thee ;  swiftly  rolls  on  the  year. 

But  it  finds  thee  more  honour'd  and  leaves  thee  more 

dear; 
To  thee  my  heart  turns  in  all  changes  unmoved. 
And  when  dying  shall  bless  thee — as  living  it  loved. 
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THE  POET. 


The  towering  thought,  the  living  lyre. 
The  soul  that  wings  the  song  with  fire. 
The  listening  world,  the  deathless  name. 
Are  these,  fond  youth,  thy  daring  claim  ? 
Then  take  thy  wreath — yet  calm  survey 
The  perils  of  the  muse's  sway  ; 
And  while  for  thee  I  twine  the  bays. 
Oh !  hear  the  warning  voice  I  raise. 

Ne'er  shall  the  temperate  virtues  find 
A  welcome  in  thy  thoughtless  mind ; 
Those  virtues  that  maturely  rise 
To  shield  the  good,  and  grace  the  wise  : 
Each  feverish  hope — each  fretful  woe. 
Each  passion  wild,  thy  heart  shall  know  ; 
Nor  feel  the  self-controlling  power. 
That  counsels  for  the  distant  hour. 
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Thy  soaring  spirit  shall  despise 
Each  humble  bliss^  that  life  supplies  ; 
To  thee  the  world  shall  withered  seem, 
"When  dragged  from  fancy's  finer  dream ; 
Yet  must  thy  heart  be  doomed  to  share 
The  ills  thy  fellow  mortals  bear  ; 
And  vain  thy  sickly  wish  to  fly 
From  tasteless  cold  reality. 

Thou  canst  not  tread,  ('twere  sorrow  vain) 
The  tedious  path  of  lowly  gain ; 
Yet  proudly  shall  thy  jealous  mind 
Repel  the  aid  of  bounty  kind ; 
Friendship  in  vain  shall  o'er  thee  bend. 
Nor  know  to  counsel  or  defend  ; 
Even  they,  who  love  the  muse's  lyre. 
Shall  from  thy  helpless  woes  retire. 

Wayward  and  lone,  the  nectar'd  bowl 
Gives  thee  the  trance  of  soft  control. 
The  pause  from  care,  the  rest  from  pain. 
Which  hapless  thought  no  more  can  gain  : 
— But  on  thy  waking  eyes  shall  glare 
Disease,  and  Anguish,  and  Despair, 
And  Poverty  with  squalid  mien 
And  feeble  cry,  shall  close  the  scene. 
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Who  then  shall  for  thy  genius  feel. 
Thy  virtues  rouse,  thy  spirit  heal  ? 
Dulness  shall  see  thy  vessel  torn. 
And  safe  on  shore  shall  smile  in  scorn  ; 
The  world,  that  loved  to  hear  thy  woe. 
Melodious  in  thy  numbers  flow. 
Shall  careless  from  thy  misery  turn. 
Nor  further  seek  thy  griefs  to  learn. 

In  vain  by  thee  this  world  unkind 
Is  charmed,  instructed,  and  refined ; 
It  leaves  thee  by  thy  worth  alone 
To  build  an  happiness  thine  own ; 
And  sunk  in  ruins  shall  expire 
The  mind  that  winged  the  song  with  fire, 
Tho'  still  the  song  may  live  to  fame, 
And  guard  the  hapless  Poet's  name. 

Why  draining  deep  the  poison'd  bowl. 
With  flashing  eye,  and  bursting  soul. 
Ah !  why  did  Chatterton  expire, 
— He  struck  the  muse's  fatal  lyre — 
What  heart  but  felt  his  powerful  sway. 
Who  mourned  o'er  Auburn  swept  away, 
But  what  the  meed  which  genius  gave? 
A  life  enslaved — an  early  grave. 
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And  he  whose  voice  of  Jaffier  sung. 
And  he,  whose  harp  the  passions  strung. 
And  dying  Burns — our  praise,  our  sighs. 
In  incense  vain,  too  late  arise ! 
— But  thou,  fond  youth,  go  wiser  thou. 
To  prudence  bear  thy  timely  vow  ; 
The  poet's  fame,  the  lyre  divine. 
But  not  the  poet's  fate  be  thine. 


ELEGY  I. 


TO    WISDOM. 


O  Wisdom !    not  to  thee  the  song  of  praise 
I  wake  triumphant,  nor  the  votive  strain  ; 

My  spirit  sinks — my  strength,  my  Hfe  decays — 
To  thee  my  heart  would  sorrow  and  complain. 

Didst  thou  not  win  my  childhood's  giddy  years, 
'Till  well  the  horn-book  task,  the  sacred  lay, 

The  tale,  I  learn*d,  by  others  conn'd  with  tears. 
And  right  could  spell  the  column's  long  array ; 

'Till  'mid  her  rosy  school  the  learned  dame 
Call'd  me  in  favour  near  her  wheel  to  stand  ; 

Oft  shared  her  sway,  as  earlier  evenings  came. 
And  bade  me  lisping  teach  her  lisping  band. 
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t)idst  thou  not  charm  my  step,  with  kindliest  smile/ 
New  worlds  of  growing  labour  to  explore ; 

Teach  me  on  cyphers  cyphers  high  to  pile. 

Wake  my  young  pride  and  lure  me  to  thy  lore  ; 

My  boyish  mind  in  trance  enraptured  hold 

'Mid  heroes — giants — all,  that  wond'rous  seem'd. 

The  hermit  sailor  and  the  outlaw  bold. 

While  eastern  genii  thro'  my  slumbers  gleam'd. 

And  rude  I  deem'd,  and  all  unfit  to  please. 
Each  thoughtless  pastime  of  the  youthful  day  ; 

To  guide  the  skiff  and  lean  along  the  breeze. 
The  gleaning  covey's  whirring  flight  to  stay  j 

With  hound  and  horn  to  cheer  the  woodland's  side 
And  catch  each  bliss  to  bounding  vigor  known. 

Or  skim  with  mimic  fly  the  mountain  tide. 
That  silvery  eddies  round  the  hoary  stone. 

E'en  'mid  my  school-mates  on  the  sunny  plain, 
Ofl,  when  their  earnest  sports  I  seemed  to  share. 

How  have  I  learn'd  with  meditating  pain. 
The  morrow's  task  in  secret  to  prepare. 
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Did'st  thou  not  touch  with  fire  my  graver  mind. 
And  nature's  mysteries  promise  to  unfold  ; 

And  cheer  me  while  I  toil'd,  to  thee  resign'd. 
Thro'  all  the  sage  had  taught,  the  scholar  told  ? 

Didst  thou  not  whisper  dreams  of  deathless  fame. 
Of  matchless  bliss  bestow'd  by  thee  alone ; 

Of  grateful  ages,  and  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  friends,  who  in  my  triumphs  felt  their  own  ? — 

Oh  !  with  what  rapture,  as  thy  guidance  led 

Thro'  thy  fresh  landscapes,  did  my  steps  pursue ; 

Bright  flowers  and  prospects  fair  before  me  spread. 
And  still  I  onward  press'd,  still  ardent  flew. 

Why,  Wisdom,  dimmer  grows  thy  angel  form. 
Less  beauteous  why  thy  flowers  and  landscapes  all; 

Less  gay  thy  prospects,  and  thy  skies  less  warm. 
And  why  these  chilling  glooms  that  round  me  fall  ? 

Where  is  thy  bliss — thy  fame — thy  mysteries  where  ? 

— Thee  while  I  follow.  Time  already,  see. 
Has  touch'd  with  blighting  hand  my  auburn  hair. 

And  smiles  contemptuous  when  I  point  to  thee. 
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— Oh  carol  as  thou  goest,  thou  village  hind! 

And  whistle,  as  thou  break'st  the  furrow'd  plain; 
Gay  is  thy  heart,  for  vacant  is  thy  mind. 

Not  thine  the  thoughts  that  labouring  mourn  in  vain. 

Ye,  too,  who  sport  in  pleasure's  rosy  ray. 

Who  mock  the  student,  and  his  griefs  despise. 

To  me  all  maniac  seem'd  your  frolics  gay ; 
Yet  blest  your  madn&s^  apd  yoijr  folly  wise. 

Can  learning's  toil  th'  eternal  cause  reveal. 

Say,  why  thus  mix'd  our  virtues  and  our  doom^ 

Teach,  what  the  powers  within  that  think  and  fe^l. 
Or  tell  the  shuddering  secrets  of  the  tomb  ? 

These  splendid  wonders,  and  these  mysteries  high. 
Are  these  for  reasoning  man  too  poor  a  theme  ? 

Can  helpless  nature  cast  on  these  her  eye. 
And  long  pQt,  sigh  not,  fpr  a  brighter  beam  ? 

Ye  glittering  stars,  that  while  to  heaven  I  raise 

My  thoughts,  in  wilder'd  musings — ^lost— destroy'd — 

Ye  glittering  stars,  that  meet  my  lonely  gaze. 
In  careless  grandeur  scatter'd  o'er  the  void ; 
G  3 
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Ye  Worlds  on  Worlds,  that  silent  and  serene. 
Seem  nought  of  trouble  or  of  pain  to  know, 

Oh  dwells  there  aught  within  your  distant  scene. 
Aught  that  can  think  and  feel,  like  man  below  ? 

Ye  spirits,  that  secure  from  earthly  woes 
Far  thro'  yon  azure  realms  in  rapture  speed. 

Or  soar  where  full  the  living  glory  flows,  '  i 

And  hymn  at  heav'ns  high  throne  th'  ecstatic  meed 

By  heaven's  own  influence  blest,  inform'd,  inspir'd. 
On  human  reasonings,  darkened  and  forlorn. 

On  minds,  like  mine,  by  endless  mazes  tir'd. 
Oh  look  ye  down  in  pity  or  in  scorn  ? 

Eternal  Being  I  thou  that  'midst  the  blaze 
Of  seraph  hosts— what  sudden  tremors  chill? 

Oh  1  lift  not  up,  my  soul,  thy  venturous  gaze, 
Down — sink  into  thyself — ^be  mute — be  still. 
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ELEGY  II. 


TO    WISDOM, 


Beside  this  russet  heath,  this  forest  drear. 
That  strews  with  yellow  leaves  the  moisten'd  plain  ; 

Here,  where  the  green  path  winds,  ah  Wisdom !  here. 
Did  once  my  daring  lyre  to  thee  complain. 

Soft  was  the  midnight  air  that  sooth'd  my  frame. 
In  thought  severe  had  pass'd  the  studious  day  ; 

Cold  paused  the  spirits,  and  th'  ethereal  flame 
In  dim  and  languid  musings  died  away. 

Calm,  silent,  all — I  seemed  with  step  forlorn 

Singly  to  wander  on  a  desert  world  ; 
I  started  when  the  bird  first  hail'd  the  morn. 

That  wide  had  now  his  reddening  clouds  unfurl'd. 
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Returning  seasons  since  have  pass'd  away  ; 

Oft  has  the  spring  with  violets  deck'd  the  vale. 
The  bee  oft  humm'd  along  the  Summer  day. 

And  the  lake  darken'd  in  the  wintry  gale. 

In  youth's  bright  morn  how  boldly  on  the  mind 
Rise  the  wild  forms  of  thought,  in  colours  new  ; 

Tis  Time,  and  Time  alone,  whose  skill  refin'd 
The  picture  slowly  gives  to  nature  true. 

Thee,  Wisdom,  could  I  chide,  thy  gifts  decry  ? 

Turn  from  thy  bliss  by  restless  ardor  fired? 
— ^How  like  these  idle  leaves  that  withered  lie. 

Seem  now  the  fancies  that  my  soul  inspired ! 

Who  smile  at  fortune,  and  who  conquer  pain  ? 

Whose  is  the  world  in  fame's  bright  visions  shewn  ? 
Who  wake  th'  unconscious  mind,  the  barren  plain. 

And  wield  great  nature's  strength  from  reason's  throne: 

If  thy  blest  votaries  mourn,  oh  where  shall  end 
Man's  wayward  sorrows  and  his  wishes  blind  j 

If  from  thy  sacred  paths  his  steps  he  bend. 

What  rest,  what  refuge  shall  his  wanderings  find. 
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Not  like  the  sage  my  daring  mind  I  wing 
Aloft  to  bear  the  ensigns  of  thy  power ; 

Yet  Wisdom  come,  and  all  thy  pleasures  bring 
To  bless  the  silence  of  my  lonely  hour. 

Come,  to  my  chasten'd  mind  thy  realms  reveal, 
(The  glimmering  path,  the  thorny  maze  I  leave) 

Calm  realms,  where  life  a  modest  bliss  may  steal. 
Nor  reason  toil  in  vain,  nor  hope  deceive. 

Scare  thou  the  finer  dreams  that  idly  please : 
Oh  let  not  studious  pride  its  strength  abuse. 

Nor  lofty  indolence  in  selfish  ease. 
In  passive  thought,  the  golden  moments  lose. 

When  roams  the  mind  to  worlds  in  darkness  closed. 
When  sinks  the  humbled  heart  and  sighs  to  thee ; 

Tell  thou  of  manly  faith  on  God  reposed. 
And  hope  shall  picture  what  thou  can'st  not  see. 


SONGS, 
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Laura,  thy  sighs  must  now  no  more 

My  faltering  step  detain. 
Nor  dare  I  hang  thy  sorrows  o'er. 

Nor  clasp  thee  thus  in  vain ; 
Yet  while  thy  bosom  heaves  that  sigh. 

While  tears  thy  cheek  bedew. 
Ah  !  think — tho'  doomed  from  thee  to  fly. 

My  heart  speaks  no  adieu. 

Thee  would  I  bid  to  check  those  sighs. 

If  thine  were  heard  alone — 
Thee  would  I  bid  to  dry  those  eyes. 

But  tears  are  in  my  own — 
One  last,  long  kiss — and  then  we  part— 

Another — and  adieu — 
I  cannot  aid  thy  breaking  heart. 

For  mine  is  breaking  too. 
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SONG. 


Oh  !  Henry,  sure,  by  every  art 

I  school  my  mind  to  bear  its  trial  j 
But  moments  come,  when  tears  will  start. 

And  grief  no  longer  brook  denial ; 
Not  always  can  ray  heart  atchieve 

Thy  parting  task,  to  fly  from  sorrow- 
By  reason's  aid  to  cease  to  grieve. 

And  trust  the  hope  thai  gilds  the  morrow. 

I  trust  it  now — my  heart  is  gay, 

I  feel  the  aid  of  calmer  reason ; 
Oh  come  it  will  the  lingering  day. 

When  love  and  bliss  shall  have  their  season ; 
The  perils  that  my  soldier  try 

Shall  but  the  more  his  worth  discover. 
And  fame  shall  sound  his  praise  on  high. 

My  hero  brave — my  life — my  lover. 
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My  Henry  shall  with  peace  return. 

And  war  no  more  our  hearts  shall  sever ; 
And  bright  this  happy  hearth  shall  burn. 

And  smiles  and  joy  be  ours  for  ever; 
Oh  !  then  how  blest ! — no  more  to  part, 

To  share  his  bliss — his  love — his  glory — 
Live  the  proud  partner  of  his  heart. 

And  tell  our  boys  their  father's  story. 
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SONG. 

The  bard,  whom  the  charms  of  Maria  inspire. 
Who  steals  from  his  subject  applause  for  his  lyre. 
May  tenderly  sigh,  when  some  summers  are  o'er^ 
And  he  finds,  as  he  thinks,  that  her  charms  are  no  more ; 
The  beauties  he  prais'd,  he  no  longer  may  see. 
But  Maria  shall  still  be  Maria  to  me. 

Her  cheek  the  warm  rose  may  no  longer  display. 
But  can  time  with  the  rose  steal  the  dimple  away  ? 
Her  eyes  with  a  lustre  less  brilliant  may  beam. 
But  there  shall  affection  more  tenderly  gleam. 
And  softer,  and  dearer  their  promise  shall  be. 
That  Maria  shall  still  be  Maria  to  me. 

The  first  in  the  dance  she  no  longer  may  shine. 

And  the  joys  of  the  dance  shall  then  cease  to  be  mine  ; 

The  crowd  she  no  longer  with  rapture  may  fire. 

And  I  from  the  crowd  can  contented  retire ; 

Fast,  fast,  may  the  leaves  drop  from  pleasure's  gay  tree. 

But  Maria  shall  still  be  Maria  to  me. 
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The  bank  by  the  streamlet  may  moulder  away. 
The  rock  stands  uninjured  and  knows  no  decay  ; 
Time  her  form  may  despoil,  but  must  leave  me  behind. 
Her  manners,  her  virtues,  her  heart,  and  her  mind ; 
Roll  on  then  ye  summers,  no  change  shall  I  see. 
But  Maria  shall  still  be  Maria  to  me. 
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SONG. 


A  Soldier  am  I,  the  world  over  I  range. 
And  would  not  my  lot  with  a  monarch  exchange  J 
How  welcome  a  soldier  wherever  he  roves. 
Attended,  like  Venus,  by  Mars  and  the  Loves  j 
How  dull  is  the  ball  and  how  cheerless  the  fair. 
What's  a  feast  or  a  frolic,  if  we  are  not  there : 
Kind,  hearty  and  gallant  and  joyous  we  come. 
And  the  world  looks  alive  at  the  sound  of  the  Drum< 

"  The  Soldiers  are  coming,"  the  villagers  cry. 
All  trades  are  suspended  to  see  us  pass  by ; 
Quick  flies  the  glad  sound  to  the  maiden  up  stairs. 
In  a  moment  dismiss'd  are  her  broom  and  her  cares ; 
Outstretched  is  her  neck,  till  the  Soldiers  she  sees. 
From  her  cap  the  red  ribbon  plays  light  in  the  breeze. 
But  lighter  her  heart  plays,  as  nearer  we  come. 
And  redder  her  cheek  at  the  sound  of  the  Drum. 
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The  veteran  half  dozing  awakes  at  the  news. 

Hobbles  out  and  our  column  with  triumph  reviews ; 

Near  his  knee  his  young  grandson  with  ecstacy  hears 

Of  majors  and  generals,  and  fierce  brigadiers ; 

Of  the  marches  he  took  and  the  hardships  he  knew. 

Of  the  battles  he  fought  and  the  foes  that  he  slew  ; 

To  his  heart  spirits  new  in  wild  revelry  come. 

And  make  one  rally  more  at  the  sound  of  the  Drum. 

Who  loves  not  a  Soldier — the  generbus,  the  brave. 

The  heart  thiat  can  feel,  and  the  arm  that  can  save ; 

In  peace,  the  gay  friend  with  the  manners  that  charm. 

The  thought  evier  liberal,  thie  soul  ever  wiarm ; 

In  his  mind  nothing  selfish  or  pitiful  known, 

'Tis  a  temple,  which  honour  can  enter  alone ; 

No  titles  I  boast,  yet' whei'eV^f  T  coihe, 

I  can  always  feel  proud  at  the  sound  of  the  Drum. 
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SONG. 


Oh  !  what  is  the  gain  of  restless  care. 

And  what  is  ambition's  treasure. 
And  what  are  the  joys  which  the  modish  share 

In  their  haunts  of  sickly  pleasure. 
The  shade  with  its  silence  oh  !  is  it  not  sweet. 

And  to  lie  in  the  sun  by  the  fountain. 
And  the  wild-flower's  scent  at  eve  to  meet. 

And  to  rove  o'er  the  heath  and  the  mountain. 

Oh!  where  is  the  morning  seen  to  rise. 

The  violet  marked,  as  'tis  springing. 
The  zephyr  heard,  as  at  eve  it  sighs. 

The  Blackbird  loved  for  its  singing? 
Oh  !   there  can  alone  the  heart  be  gay. 

The  thought  be  free  from  sorrow. 
And  soft  the  night,  and  short  the  day. 

And  welcome  again  the  morrow. 


SONG. 


Again  to  thy  responsive  wire. 

Again,  my  darling  harp,  I  fly ; 
For  hopes  and  fears  and  cares  retire. 

And  every  gprief,  when  thou  art  nigh ; 
Oh !  to  my  longing  spirit  give. 

The  sounds  which  still  my  bliss  renew. 
For  I,  my  harp,  with  thee  could  live. 

And  bid  for  thee  the  world  adieu. 

Yet  should  the  youth,  whose  fevour'd  name 

To  thee  I  breathe,  to  thee  alone. 
Should  he  approach — Oh !  let  me  claim 

Thy  gentlest  strain,  thy  tenderest  tone  j 
Try  each  sweet  note,  each  dying  fall, 

Till  pleased  he  hang  thy  whispers  o'er; 
Then  say,  I  never  wished  to  call 

Such  softened  sounds  from  thee  before, 
H  2 
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SONG. 
THE    SOLDIER. 


iVHAT  dreaming  drone  was  ever  blest. 

By  thinking  of  the  morrow ; 
To  day  be  mine — I  leave  the  rest 

To  all  the  fools  of  sorrow  ; 
Give  me  the  mind  that  mocks  at  care. 

The  heart,  its  own  defender  ;. 
The  spirits  that  are  light  as  air. 

And  never  beat  surrender. 

On  comes  the  foe — to  arms — to  arms — 

We  meet — ^'tis  death  or  glory ; 
*Tis  victory  in  all  her  charms. 

Or  fame  in  Britain's  story  ; 
Dear  native  land — thy  fortunes  frown. 

And  ruffians  would  enslave  thee ; 
Thou  land  of  honour  and  renown. 

Who  would  not  die  to  save  thee  ? 
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Tis  you — 'tis  I — that  meet  the  ball ; 

And  me  it  better  pleases 
In  battle  with  the  brave  to  fall. 

Than  die  of  cold  diseases ; 
Than  drivel  on  in  elbow  chair. 

With  saws  and  tales  unheeded, 
A  tottering  thing  of  aches  and  care. 

Nor  longer  loved,  nor  needed. 

But  thou — dark  is  thy  flowing  hair. 

Thine  eye  with  fire  is  streaming  ; 
And  o'er  thy  cheek — thy  looks — thine  air 

Health  sits  in  triumph  beaming  ; 
Thou,  brother  soldier,  fill  the  wine. 

Fill  high  the  wine  to  beauty. 
Love,  friendship,  honor,  all  are  thine. 

Thy  country  and  thy  duty. 


..  [ 
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THE  BEE. 


1  HOU  cheerful  bee !  come,  freely  come. 
And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower  j 
Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum. 
And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour ; 
Oh  !   try  no  more  yon  tedious  fields. 
Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields  ; 
The  treasure  of  each  blooming  mine. 
The  bud,  the  blossom — all  are  thine. 

And  careless  of  this  noon-tide  heat, 
I'll  follow  as  thy  ramble  guides ; 
To  watch  thee  pause,  and  chafe  thy  feet. 
And  sweep  them  o'er  thy  downy  sides : 
Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  lie, 
And  all  thy  busiest  ardour  ply ; 
Then  o'er  the  stem,  tho'  fair  it  grow. 
With  touch  rejecting,  glance  and  go, 
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O  nature  kind !  O  labourer  wise ! 

Tiiat  roam'st  along  the  summer  ray, 
Glean'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies. 
And  meet'st  prepar'd  thy  wintry  day. 
Go,  envied  go — wjtji  crowded  gates. 
The  hive  thy  rich  return  awaits. 
Bear  home  thy  store,  in  triumph  gay. 
And  shame  each  idler  on  thy  way. 
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INSCRIPTION. 


Farewell,  farcwdl,  thou  noisy  town. 

Thou  scene  of  restless  glare ; 
Thine  hours  no  real  pleasures  crown. 

No  peace— no  love  is  there ; 
How  dull  thy  splendid  evenings  close ! 

How  sad  thy  joys  to  me !  /7 

Thy  hollow  smiles,  thy  rival  shows. 

And  all  thy  misery. 

But  welcome  to  my  longing  eyes 

Dear  objects,  ever  new. 
My  rural  cot,  yon  varying  skies. 

Streams,  woods,  and  mountains  blue! 
With  these  my  bumble  spirit  finds  Y 

Health,  liberty,  and  rest ; 
The  silent  joys  of  simple  minds. 

And  lei»ure  to  be  blest. 
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ELEGY. 


Still  with  our  fate  would  helpless  sorrow  strive. 

Denied  the  object  loved  from  death  to  save. 
We  bid  the  sigh  to  distant  times  survive 

By  fond  memorials  o'er  the  honoured  grave. 

The  turf  we  fashion  and  the  briar  entwine ; 

Frail,  like  ourselves,  the  record  vain  decays; 
We  raise  the  stone,  soon  destined  to  resign 

The  moss-grown  traces  of  our  fleeting  praise. 

And  e'en  tho'  art  and  wealth  their  succour  lend. 

The  changing  world  new  scenes  of  thought  supplies; 

The  marble  forms  in  grief  unheeded  bend. 
And  the  cold  grandeur  in  oblivion  lies. 

Yet  still,  thou  mourner,  o'er  the  death-bed  stand. 
Still  honor  as  thou  can'st  the  breathless  clay  ; 

Still  bring  thy  flowers  and  strew  with  pious  hand. 
And  weep  behind  the  bier  in  slow  array. 
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And  raise  the  stone,  inscribe  the  record  kind> 
Aiid  all  thy  heart's  vain  tenderness  reveal. 

And  guard  the  dust  in  awful  hope  resign'd. 

And  bow  to  heaven,  that  form'd  thee  thus  to  feel. 

Tis  thine  own  image  that  departing  sighs, 
'Tis  thine  own  fate  that  glooms  upon  the  bier, 

'Tis  thine  own  nature  that  for  pity  cries. 
And  bids  thee  in  the  grave  thyself  revere. 


lOS 


THE   DREAM. 


SCENES  of  my  youth  !  thou  nameless  power. 

That  weav'st  these  visions  of  the  night ; 
Oh  I  that  my  wish  could  on  thee  shower, 

Whate'er  might  bless  thee  or  delight. 
Thou,  that  couldst  bid  each  pleasure  fled. 
Each  hope,  each  joy,  like  roses  shed. 

Blooming  and  gay  again  appear; 
My  pulses  throb — my  temples  burn. 
And  did  ye — did  ye  then  return. 

Scenes  of  my  youth,  so  lost,  so  dear ! 

Again  I  join'd  the  sprightly  dance. 

And  in  its  mazes  circling  nigh 
Seemed  once  again  to  catch  the  glance. 

The  stolen  glance  of  Julia's  eye. 
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Then,  airy,  gallant,  happy,  young. 
The  frolic  urged,  the  carol  sung. 

Led  up  the  ranks  of  noisy  glee. 
Passed  glittering  on  from  throng  to  throng, 
LaughM,  bounded,  as  I  moved  along. 

And  waked  from  very  ecstacy. 

But  thou,  that  shew'st  my  sense  deceiv'd. 

That  night's  gay  visions-  are  untrue ; 
And  tell'st  me  all  my  youth  believ^dv 

Alas  !  was  but  a  vision  too. 
Thou !  reason,  thou,  from  dteams  more  grave. 
From  soberer  faults  and  follies  save  j 

Oh  !  timely  teach  me  well  to  use 
The  fleeting  hours,  which  yet  remain 
For  calmer  bliss,  for  hope  less  vain, 

— ^The  hours  which  even  now  I  lose. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Why,  Julia,  say,  that  pensive  mien  } 

I  heard  thy  bosom  sighing  ; 
How  quickly  on  thy  cheek  is  seen 

The  blush,  as  quickly  flying ! 
Why  mark  I,  in  thy  soften'd  eye. 

Once  with  light  spirit  beaming, 
A  silent  tear — I  know  not  why. 

In  tremulous  lustre  gleaming. 

Come,  tell  me  all  thy  bosom's  pain — 

—Perhaps  some  faithless  lover ; 
Nay,  droop  not  thus,  the  rose  with  rain 

May  sink,  yet  still  recover. 
— Oh  Julia  !  I  my  words  recal. 

My  thoughts  too  rudely  guide  me ; 
I  see  afresh  thy  sorrows  fall. 

They  seem  to  plead,  and  chide  me. 


Ill 

I  too  the  secret  wound  have  known. 

That  makes  existence  languish  ; 
Links  to  the  soul  one  thought  alone. 

And  that,  a  thought  of  anguish  ; 
Forgive,  forgive  an  aching  heart. 

That  vainly  hoped  to  cheer  thee— 
These  tears  may  tell  thee,  while  they  start. 

How  all  thy  griefs  endear  thee. 
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THE    LATE    SUMMEIi. 


Unwilling  and  with  colder  ray 

The  summer  comes — her  timid  form 
Distrusts  the  still  uncertain  day. 

Nor  feels  as  yet  the  landscape  warm. 
No  zephyr  with  his  passing  wing. 
No  laughing  sounds  of  rosy  spring 

Have  waked  her,  from  her  long  repose ; 
But  Time  has  roused  with  ruder  hand. 
And  called  her  with  that  stern  command 

Which  no  denial  knows. 

Yet  brightens  in  the  passing  gleam. 
Yet  freshens  in  the  sudden  shower. 

The  leaf,  the  bloom  ;  the  strengthening  beam 
Draws  odours  from  the  woodbine  bower ; 

And  darkhng  thro'  the  path  retir'd. 

With  shade  and  silence  comes  inspired. 
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The  poet,  lonely  and  refin'd ; 
Bids  on  his  cheek  the  soft  airs  blow. 
And  feels  th'  entranced,  th'  Elysian  glow 

That  melts  the  musing  mind. 

And  now  for  boundless  power  he  sighs. 

Arcadian  ages  to  recal, 
Now  high  his  griefs  indignant  rise. 

O'er  honour's  wrongs  and  freedom's  fall ; 
Then  happier  scenes  his  fancy  forms. 
How  from  the  world's  surrounding  storms 

His  sheltered  muse  may  yet  retire ; 
And  how  the  boy  that  climbs  his  knee. 
May  boast  his  name  and  live  to  see 

The  triumphs  of  his  lyre. 

Fond  Bard  !  thou  mark'st  th'  expected  hour$ 

Of  hapless  May  no  blossoms  bring ; 
And  think'st  thou,  nought  but  fields  and  flowers 

Can  droop  beneath  a  wint'ry  spring  ? 
Oh !  droop  not  thus  the  Poet's  lays. 
When  cold  and  late  the  breath  of  praise  ? 

— Yet  why  thy  dreams  of  bliss  resign. 
Enjoy  thy  visionary  fame — 
Oh !  that  each  wish  to  build  a  name 

Were  innocent  as  thine. 
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FOLLY. 


Away,  ye  grave — I  war  declare. 

For  I  the  praise  of  Folly  sing ; 
She  gives  my  looks  their  careless  air. 

She  gives  my  thoughts  eternal  wing  ; 
She  gives  me  bliss — can  you  do  more  ? 

Oh !  never  gave  ye  such  a  treasure. 
Be  wisdom  yours — I'll  not  deplore. 

Be  Folly  mine — and  all  her  pleasure. 

Ah !  what  were  life,  of  Folly  reft  ? 

A  world,  which  no  kind  sun  could  warm, 
A  child,  to  step-dame  reason  left ; 

No  sweet  to  please — no  toy  to  charm  ; 
Where,  mirth,  were  then  thy  frolic  gleams  ; 

Where,  wit,  thy  whims  and  gay  effusions. 
And  where,  O  hope  !  thy  golden  dreams. 

Enchanting  smiles,  and  dear  delusions. 
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How,  think  you,  would  poor  friendship  fare» 

Did  Folly  never  friendship  blind. 
And  had  not  love  found  Folly  there,  ..mn  n..  ;i 

How  soon  had  love  the  world  resignM;    f^'  <'.'! 
And  is  it  not  at  honey  moon,        •  .ji  i»uy,  ui4«l'*«W 

That  Hymen  laughs  at  melancholy  h'>I>  on  tut 
And  would  he  mournful  look  so  soon,-'o'<l  n*  ,i  '  -J 

If  still  he  kept  on  terms  with  Folly. 

What  soldier  would  consent  to  fight. 

What  tar  be  to  the  bottom  hurl'd. 
What  poet  sing — ^what  scholar  write. 

Were  Folly  banished  from  the  world  ? 
Tell  me,  whom  most  this  goddess  rules. 

Is  it  the  patients  or  physicians. 
Whom  shall  we  call  the  greatest  fools. 

The  people  or  the  politicians  ? 

What  charms  in  opera,  ball,  or  play. 

Did  Folly  not  the  scene  attend. 
How  poor  the  rich,  how  sad  the  gay. 

Were  Folly  not  their  truest  friend ; 
How  ever  should  we  hope  to  find. 

Pleased  with  itself  each  happy  creature. 
If  all  were  wise,  and  none  were  blind. 

And  Folly  never  succour'd  nature. 
I  2 
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For  once  be  wise,  ye  grave  ones  hear. 

Why  need  I  more  my  theme  pursue. 
If  all  alike  such  fools  appear. 

Let  me  with  smiles  be  pardon'd  too  j 
Wisdom  you  love — and  so  do  I — 

Am  no  derider — no  despiser. 
But  I,  of  fools,  the  grave  ones  fly. 

And  think  the  merry  fools  the  wiser. 
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LAURA. 


Fair  Laura's  heart  new  tremors  seize. 
For  colder  hopes  from  Pisa  came  ; 

Tho'  bright  the  sky,  and  soft  the  breeze. 
Still  drooped  her  brother's  faded  frame. 

And  starting  to  her  beauteous  eyes. 
Again  I  marked  th'  unbidden  tear; 

My  reasoning  tongue  no  aid  supplies. 
She  melts  with  grief,  she  sinks  with  fear. 

Oh !  come,  I  cried,  the  breathing  spring 
To  thee  shall  all  its  bliss  display. 

Soft  pleasures  to  thy  mind  shall  bring. 
And  steal  thee  from  thyself  away. 

We  ranged  the  fields,  the  sunshine  smil'd. 
Faintly  she  praised  the  cooling  gale  ; 

But  heard  no  lark  that  carol'd  wild. 
And  saw  no  primrose  in  the  vale. 
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The  stream  we  sought,  no  more  she  sees 
The  landscape  in  the  wave  reflected  ; 

The  sparkling  tide,  the  deepening  trees. 
The  rock,  the  willow,  all  neglected. 

In  vain  I  shewed  at  close  of  day. 

What  once  her  wandering  eye  could  charm. 
The  western  wave,  the  slanting  ray. 

The  cloud  with  varying  lustre  warm. 

To  fashion's  realms  my  fancy  flies, 

I  tell  of  whims  and  follies  gay  ; 
With  languid  look  she  faint  replies. 

And  smiles  my  gaiety  away. 

The  poet's  song,  the  sprightly  page. 

The  drama,  or  the  tale  I  read ; 
A  while  the  magic  sounds  engage. 

But  soon  the  ebbing  thoughts  recede. 

And  now  her  musings  she  resigns. 
Again  the  song  she  bids  me  try  ; 

Her  cheek  she  on  her  hand  reclines. 
And  lids  to  mine  her  grateful  eye. 
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Again  I  read,  I  melt,  I  bum. 

As  wills  the  bard — my  glance  I  raise — 
But  now  no  more  those  looks  discern. 

That  kindling  spoke  the  poet's  praise. 

In  vain  the  muse,  by  heaven  inspir'd. 
Here  had  the  mind  by  reason  charm'd  j 

There  by  new  forms  the  fancy  fir'd. 
Here  all  the  soul  to  rapture  warm'd. 

Unmark'd  my  voice,  unfelt  the  lay — 
A  passing  dream,  a  tinkling  sound  ; 

Too  soon  was  lost  each  cheerful  ray 
In  clouds  of  grief  that  gather'd  round. 

How  vain  !  when  lost  the  bosom's  ease. 
How  vain  our  wish,  relief  to  find. 

From  all  that  once  had  power  to  please. 
While  light  the  heart  and  gay  the  mind. 

But  Laura's  tear  no  longer  flows. 
And  sprightlier  now  her  voice  is  beard  ; 

No  more  her  faded  looks  disclose 
The  sickening  tale  of  hope  deferr'd. 
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Far  happier  sounds  from  Pisa  came. 

Her  doubts  and  tears  and  sighs  are  o'er ; 

She  saw  revived  her  brother's  frame. 
She  clasp'd  him  on  his  native  shore. 

The  changeful  fates  for  mortals  weave 
A  mingled  web  of  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

The  gentle  heart  to  day  may  grieve. 
But  throbs  with  richer  bliss  to-morrow. 
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THE  VINDICATION. 


Oh  !  no,  my  love ;  thy  vindication 

My  willing  thoughts  already  find  j 
The  kindest  heart  may  feel  vexation. 

And  wisdom  leave  the  wisest  mind ; 
What  tongue  can  tell  each  strange  emotion. 

That  rules  the  soul  with  wayward  power ; 
Countless,  as  are  the  waves  of  ocean. 

And  transient,  as  the  sunny  shower. 

Some  friend  perhaps,  with  harsh  intrusion* 

Has  whisper'd  censures  too  severe ; 
Dispell'd,  perhaps,  some  fond  illusion. 

Some  hope,  to  dreaming  fancy  dear ; 
The  balls,  to  which  so  gay  we  hasted. 

The  circling  scenes  of  fashion's  glare. 
Leave  thee,  perhaps,  with  spirits  wasted, 

The  restless  child  of  spleen  and  care. 
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Some  pleasure  fails  thee  for  to-morrow  ; 

Or  pleasure's  self  no  more  can  please ; 
A  mind,  like  thine,  untouch'd  by  sorrow, 

A  whim  may  fret,  a  trifle  tease  ; 
Dear  to  my  life,  my  bosom's  treasure. 

Loving  and  loved,  I  ask  no  more. 
No  critic  scales  have  I  to  measure 

The  faults  of  her  that  I  adore. 

'Mid  rival  minds,  'mid  struggling  trial 

Of  chance  and  change,  defeat  and  pain ; 
'Tis  thus  that  man  can  self-denial. 

And  patience,  temper,  wisdom  gain  ; 
But,  heavenly  woman,  softness,  beauty. 

Tears,  sighs,  and  smiles  !  must  woman  learn, 
*Mid  sufferings  learn,  man's  fitter  duty. 

His  colder  heart  and  virtues  stern. 

Oh  no,  from  me  no  haughty  railings. 

No  words  of  sway  shall  love  dethrone ; 
Unschool'd  by  me  thy  faults  and  failings, 

I  turn  to  quarrel  with  my  own  ; 
The  poets  to  describe  his  blindness. 

Round  Cupid's  eyes  a  fillet  drew. 
Come  drop  with  me  a  veil  of  kindness. 

And  shroud  the  eyes  of  Hymen  too. 
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THE  MOURNER'S  APPEAL. 


"  5) AY,  who  art  thou,  and  whence  thy  cure 

"  For  sorrows  such  as  I  endure  ? 

"  Will  at  thy  word  the  grave  restore 

"  The  youth,  I  ever  must  deplore  ? 

"  Vain  boaster,  can'st  thou  calm  a  mind, 

"  That  joy,  that  hope,  has  now  resign'd? 

"  Unmov'd,  alas !  fatigued  I  hear 

"  Reason's  dull  murmurs  in  mine  ear. 

"  Religion  would  my  sighs  restrain, 

"  Her  soothing  voice  I  list  in  vain  ; 

"  And  virtue  bids  me  closer  fold 

"  The  grief  which  to  my  heart  I  hold. — 

"  Say  who  art  thou,  and  whence  thy  cure 

"  For  sorrows  such  as  I  endure  ?" 
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Fair  mourner  !  all  these  taunts  severe 
I  reck  not — for  I  often  hear  ; 
Resistless  is  my  powerful  sway : 
Thy  heart  must  break,  or  must  obey ; 
Disdain  me,  yet  whate'er  thy  sorrow. 
From  me  shalt  thou  thy  comfort  borrow 
Mark  these  firm  wings  that  never  fold. 
This  hour-glass  and  this  scythe  behold  : 
Already  hast  thou  learnt  from  me 
In  words  to  paint  thy  misery  1 
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OLIVIA  SLEEPING. 


The  night  her  empire  had  resign'd. 
And  bright  the  sun  his  orb  display'd. 

No  more  to  sleep  my  eyes  inclin'd. 
Yet  near  my  love  I  still  delay'd. 

Still  blest  delay'd ;  a  casual  beam 
Had  glanc'd  the  curtain's  veil  beside. 

And  pour'd  its  unexpected  gleam. 
Where  lay  repos'd  my  bosom's  pride. 

O'er  her  I  hung  and  watch'd  the  ray 
Thro'  her  loose  tresses  shadowy  wind. 

And  round  that  neck  soft  fade  away 
Which  on  my  happy  arm  reclin'd. 

More  full  the  beam  reveal'd  to  view 

The  cheek  which  warm  in  slumber  glow'd. 

The  lip,  which  ere  I  bade  adieu, 
Look'd  as  if  still  it  kisses  ow'd. 


^8 

But  sure  that  cheek  too  warmly  glows, 
Disturb'd,  distress'd,  my  love  appears : 

Quick  throbs  her  heart — I'll  bid  unclose 
Those  beauteous  eyes — they  stream  with  tears. 

"  Olivia!" — deep  her  bosom  sighM, 
Her  eyes  diffused  a  sadden'd  gleam  ; 

Till  starting — "  Art  thou  there  ?"  she  cried — 
"  Ah  me  !  how  blest — ^'twas  but  a  dream  !" 
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TO  LAURA. 


You  bid  me  sing  the  song  you  love, 

I  hear  and  wake  the  favour'd  lay  ; 
For  Laura's  lips  no  wish  can  move. 

But  I  am  blest,  when  I  obey. 
Yet  while  you  bend  the  strain  to  hear. 

My  fancy  flies  on  wayward  wing. 
And  turns  to  him,  the  poet  dear. 

Who  form'd  the  song,  you  bid  me  sing. 

Dear  to  my  heart  for  ever  be 

The  bard,  who  thus  shall  melt  and  charm. 
In  every  age,  each  maid  like  thee 

To  nature  just,  to  genius  warm ! 
But  ah  1  the  bard,  where  is  he  fled  ? 

— Like  common  forms  of  vulgar  clay. 
The  shades  of  night  are  round  him  spread. 

The  bard  has  lived,  and  pass'd  away. 

K 
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And  him,  who  thus  with  matchless  art 

To  music  gave  the  poet's  rhyme, 
Touch'd  with  new  eloquence  the  heart. 

And  wak'd  to  melody  sublime. 
How  vainly  would  my  eyes  require 

And  seek  within  the  realms  of  day ; 
For,  like  the  master  of  the  lyre. 

He  too  has  lived,  and  passed  away. 

'Mid  Scotia's  shadowy  glens  reclin'd. 

These  notes  some  unknown  minstrel  fir'd  ; 
Yet  where — to  silent  death  resign'd. 

Rests  now  the  form,  the  muse  inspir'd  ?  '    ■ 
No  vestige  points  to  rapture  warm. 

To  grateful  awe,  the  sacred  clay  ; 
Alas !  while  lives  the  song  to  charm. 

All  but  the  song  has  past  away. 

Well,  Laura,  does  that  look  reveal,   «'  '♦« '' 

That  pensive  look,  that  soften'd  eye. 
How  quickly  thro'  thine  heart  can  steal 

The  tender  thought,  that  bids  thee  sigh. 
Not  at  thy  will,  from  want,  from  pain,  '  — 

Exemption  kind  can  genius  claim ; 
And  now  thou  mark'st  with  sorrow  vain. 

How  frail  its  triumphs  and  its  fame. 
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Muse  on,  and  mourn,  thou  generous  maid. 

Ah  !  mourn  for  man  thus  doom'd  to  view 
His  little  labours  bloom  and  fade. 

An  hour  destroy,  an  hour  renew. 
Vain  humbled  man !  must  every  pride— 

— All  thy  fond  glories  feel  decay  ? 
Must  every  boast,  if  once  allied 

To  thee,  but  live  to  pass  away  ? 

Vain  humbled  man  !  as  transient  flies 
Whate'er  thy  reasoning  mind  rever*d. 

In  some  lov'd  maid  thus  sinks  and  dies 
All  to  thy  inmost  soul  indear'd. 

O  Laura !  haste  thee  to  my  breast ! 
Come,  all  thy  life,  thy  love  convey ; 

Oh !  closer  to  my  heart  be  prest — 
Dost  thou  too  live  to  pass  away  i 


K  2 
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FOR  MUSIC. 

When  brightly  glows  the  western  wave  beneath  the 

sun  dedining. 
And  languid  sounds  the  distant  tide,  retiring  from  the 

shore, 
•Tis  then  I  sink,  to  pensive  thought  my  melting  soul 

resigning, 
Surrender'd   sink,   while  care    disturbs  and  reason 

wakes  no  more : 
I  muse  of  all  that  childhood  loved,  ere  age  its  joys  derided* 
Of  all  that  youth  delighted  sketch'd,  while  hope  the 

pencil  guided. 
Of  all  that  once  my  heart  believed,  while  tenderness 

presided. 
And  every  scene  that  mem'ry  throws  her  lonely  ra- 
diance o'er. 

But  oh!   how  kindly-soothing  then  in  gentle  cadence 
stealing. 
Comes  music  with  its  soften'd  airs  and  seems  to  breathe 
and  sigh. 
Sweet  as  the  voice  which  friendship  pours,  when  not  our 
woes  concealing. 
She  owns  that  we  with  reason  mourn,  yet  tells  of 
comfort  nigh. 
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Then  wake  the  lyre  to  sounds  that  float  on  lengthened 

pensive  measures. 
Oh,  wake  the  lyre  !  and  give  my  soul  its  dear,  its  richest 

treasures. 
And  tell  my  heart,  tho'  now  forlorn,  that  still  it  has  its 

pleasures ; 
Those  sounds  again !  like  other  bliss,  they  seemed  too 

soon  to  die. 
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THE  MAID 
WITH    BOSOM    COLD. 


Of  me  they  cry,  rm  often  told — 

"  See  there  the  Maid  with  bosom  cold ! 

"  Indifference  o'er  her  heart  presides, 

"  And  love  and  lovers  she  derides ; 

"  Their  idle  darts,  unmeaning  chains, 

"  Fantastic  whims  and  silly  pains ; 

"  In  pride  secure,  in  reason  bold, 

"  See  there  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold.'* 

Ah!  ever  be  they  thus  deceiv'd! 
Still  be  my  bosom  cold  believ'd. 
And  never  may  inquiring  eyes 
Pierce  thro'  unhappy  love's  disguise  ! 
Yet  could  they  all  my  bosom  share. 
And  see  each  painful  tumult  there. 
Ah !  never  should  I  then  be  told. 
That  I'm  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold. 
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A  fate  severe,  my  suffering  mind 
To  endless  struggles  has  consigned  j 
I  feel  a  flame  I  must  not  own, 
I  love,  yet  every  hope  is  flown  ; 
Too  strong  to  let  my  passion  sway. 
Too  weak  to  teach  it  to  obey, 
I  agonize,  and  then  am  told 
That  I'm  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold. 

The  joy  o*er  all  my  looks  exprest 
Conceals  a  bosom  ill  at  rest ; 
To  balls  and  routs  I  haste  away. 
But  only  imitate  the  gay  : 
I  jest  at  love  and  mock  his  power. 
Yet  feel  his  triumph  every  hour ; 
And  lost  to  every  bliss  am  told 
That  I'm  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold. 

Unable  from  myself  to  fly, 
I  catch  each  word,  I  read  each  eye ; 
Antonio  comes — I  die  with  fear 
Lest  others  mark  my  faltering  air  ; 
My  eye  perhaps  too  fondly  gaz'd. 
My  tongue  too  much — too  little  prais'd 
Suspicion's  trembling  slave — I'm  told 
That  I'm  the  Maid  with  Bosom  cold. 
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With  anxious  toil,  with  ceaseless  care. 
Content  and  careless  I  appear ; 
All  mirth  beneath  another's  eye. 
Alone  I  heave  the  helpless  sigh. 
Hang  musing  o'er  his  image  dear. 
Feel  on  my  cheek  th'  unbidden  tear. 
And  think,  ah !  why  should  I  be  told 
That  I'm  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold  ? 

The  flower  may  wave  its  foliage  gay. 
And  flaunt  it  to  the  garish  day. 
Unseen  the  while  a  canker's  pow'r 
May  haste  its  honours  to  devour ; 
And  thus,  while  vainly  round  me  play 
Youth's  zephyr-breath,  and  pleasure's  ray> 
My  fate  unknown,  my  tale  untold. 
Thus  sinks  the  Maid  with  Bosom  Cold. 
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CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 

They  tell  me.  Muse,  (oh  !  words  of  fear) 
*Ti8  ruin  thus  thy  lyre  to  hear. 

That  thou  hast  smiles  that  but  deceive  me ; 
That  idly,  while  thy  power  inspires. 
My  mind  consumes,  my  life  retires — 

They  tell  me,  Muse^  that  I  must  leave  thee. 

Oh !  when  the  sun,  with  welcome  ray. 
Warms  chilly  spring's  uncertain  day. 

And  varying  fancies  grieve  and  cheer  me. 
Stealing  the  sheltered  vale  along. 
Oh  !  must  I  wake  no  answering  song, 

Tho'  nature  calls,  and  thou  art  near  me  ? 

Or  when  the  summer's  fiercest  heat 
Bids  me  to  shady  streams  retreat. 

And  languors  seize,  and  dreams  amuse  me. 
Attuned  to  peace  and  love  and  thee. 
In  all  the  bliss  of  vacancy. 

Then  dear  enchantress,  must  I  lose  thee ! 
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When  calm  the  sky,  the  landscape  still. 
At  autumn's  eve,  and  near  the  rill. 

Or  on  the  mountain,  thou  art  nigh  me. 
To  bid  me  mark  the  short'ning  day. 
The  fading  world,  and  man's  decay. 

Then,  pensive  teacher,  must  I  fly  thee. 

Or  when  from  splendor's  tumult  gay. 
Or  noisy  mirth,  I  glide  away 

To  some  lone  room,  where  none  perceive  me ; 
And  sit  the  beating  rain  to  hear. 
Or  whisthng  wind  in  winter  drear. 

Oh !  would  they  bid  me  then  to  leave  thee  ? 

How  ever  shall  these  reasoners  cold 
Of  fancy's  dreams,  of  joys  be  told. 

Of  joys  their  wisdom  cannot  measure  ; 
That  summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring, 
Can  each  to  me  its  offerings  bring. 

In  ceaseless  round  of  harmless  pleasure. 

They  know  not  how  the  deepening  trees. 
Dark  glens  and  shadowy  rocks  can  please. 

The  morning  blush,  the  smile  of  even  ; 
What  streams  and  lawns  and  mountains  mean. 
The  dying  gale,  the  breathing  scene. 

The  midnight  calm,  the  whispering  heaven. 
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They  know  not  how  thy  ready  smile. 
Thy  guardian  power,  can  life  beguile. 

And  let  nor  spleen  nor  folly  tease  me ; 
And,  or  by  fancy's  colours  bright. 
Or  sympathy's  soft  dewy  light. 

Give  every  object  charms  to  please  me. 

A  thousand  times  to  me  they  say. 
That  I  to  wealth  my  vows  should  pay. 

That  bliss  resides  in  golden  treasures ; 
Ah !  dearest  Muse,  how  far  above 
Such  prostitute,  such  hapless  love. 

How  far  removed  are  all  my  pleasures ! 

They  bid  me  worldly  honours  gain. 
And  toil,  perhaps,  with  useless  pain. 

To  feel,  when  barter'd  every  blessing. 
To  feel,  too  late,  that  life's  sole  aim. 
Had  only  won  a  vulgar  fame. 

And  toys,  I  think  not  worth  possessing. 

Quit  not,  they  cry,  the  common  road. 
There  best  is  happiness  bestowed. 

Where  fancy  rests,  and  hope  reposes. 
But  I  with  thee,  midst  sunny  bowers. 
Am  wandering  far  and  lose  the  hours. 

In  twining  wreathes  and  gathering  roses. 
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Ah  I  Muse,  to  me  thy  fondness  shew. 
If  I,  for  thee  the  world  forego 

And  brave  neglect,  and  scorn  inherit ; 
No  thoughts,  no  bliss  with  others  share. 
And  all  thy  marks  of  folly  bear — 

— ^Ah  !  let  me  bear  thy  marks  of  merit. 

What  tho',  like  all  who  own  thy  sway, 
Tho*  meaner  powers  I  must  obey, 

Tho'  vanity  too  oft  must  rule  me. 
The  treacherous  goddess  ah  persuade 
Not  loo  severely  to  degrade. 

But  with  her  harmless  dreams  to  fool  me. 

Tell  her  to  soothe  my  willing  ear 
With  hopes  to  lonely  fancy  dear. 

That  hours  shall  come  of  peaceful  pleasures. 
When  many  a  maid  of  radiant  eye. 
Shall  o'er  my  lyre  in  secret  sigh. 

And  bless  the  bard,  whose  verse  she  treasures. 

That  e*en  in  learning's  colder  bowers. 
The  reasoner  on  his  vacant  hours 

Shall  find  my  muse  no  vain  intruder  ; 
Not  feel  his  mind  with  feebler  awe 
Less  willing  bow  to  virtue's  law. 

And  sure  his  gentle  heart  not  ruder. 
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But  be  my  soul  by  thee  refin'd 
From  passions  selfish  and  unkind. 

To  wealth  no  slave,  to  rank  no  suitor ; 
Be  innocence  my  bosom's  guard. 
Benevolence  my  heart's  reward. 

And  artlessness  my  only  tutor. 

Be  ready  still,  o'er  place,  o'er  time. 
My  towering  spirit  to  sublime ; 

When  fortune  frowns  and  would  distress  me. 
When  bleak  the  skies  and  bare  the  ground. 
Bid  all  thy  paradise  around 

Burst  into  bloom  and  smile  and  bless  me. 
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MUSIC. 


RECITATIVE. 

Thou,  from  thy  realms  of  brighter  day. 
Thou,  the  Bard,  whose  matchless  lay 

Once  gave  to  deathless  fame  thy  Fitzroy's  praise. 
Now  when  again  the  festive  pomp  we  lead. 
Oh  yet  receive,  for  'tis  the  Poet's  meed. 

The  earthly  homage,  which  the  heart  would  raise  ; 

The  fond,  warm  sigh,  that  would  to  life  restore 

The  Genius  loved  and  mourned,  that  must  return  no  more. 
L  2 
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AIR. 


O  thou  lost  Master  of  the  British  Shell ! 
Pleased  in  the  calm  of  Academic  bowers 
To  win  the  spoils  of  meditative  hours. 

And  from  thy  studious  cell 
See  thy  loved  Arts  and  Virtue's  gentle  train 
Wide  round  the  world  securely  reign, 

Alas !  how  is  that  world  defiled. 

How  changed  each  scene,  that  peaceful  smiled. 
Since  in  this  crowded  Dome  thy  skill  divine 
Did  laurel  wreaths  round  GRANTA'S  sceptre  twine- 


CHORUS. 

— What  countless  Forms  with  frantic  mien 
Have  flitted  o*er  yon  darkened  scene — 
They  come — they  rage — they  disappear — 
The  Storm  is  Woe — the  Pause  is  Fear — 


RECITATIVE. 

But  who  is  He  that  treads  the  uncertain  gloom. 
That  comes  the  last,  nor  shares  the  general  doom  ? 
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AIR   AND    QVARTETT. 


Vain  now  each  mighty  Name, 
Thro*  ages  long  descended ; 

Each  Banner's  storied  fame. 
Which  conquest  once  attended : 


RECITATIVE. 


From  height  to  height  the  Alpine  Eagle  flown 
Screams,  as  He  finds  no  wild  remain  his  own ; 


RECITATIVE. 

With  sullen  march  recede 
The  Russian's  wasted  train  ; 

The  high,  indignant  Swede 
The  Oppressor  braves  in  vain  ; 
In  dim  eclipse  the  Crescent's  glories  fade  ; 
And  the  far  Indian  sees  the  approaching  shade  ; 
Where,  mid  the  clouds  of  War, 
Where,  now  the  fortune  of  the  Austrian  Star? — 
The  high-born  Maid  in  bridal  Garlands  shewn 
Leads  up  the  last  sad  pomp,  that  speaks  a  world  o'cr- 
thrown. 
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CHORUS. 

— ^The  shout  is  heard  on  high — 
Britannia  !  hark — they  fly — they  fly — 
Hark — fallen  is  the  foe,  and  thine  the  victory.— r 
On  Alexandria's  plains  glad  sounds  arise ; 

Vimeira  loud  replies  j 
The  Conquerors  of  the  World  are  conquered  now— 

Rise,  bind  the  laurels  on  thy  brow, 
Britannia  rise  ! — 'tis  thine — 'tis  thine. 

To  roll  the  thunders  of  the  blazing  Line, 
And  bid  the  ruin  wide  the  scattered  foe  pursue  j 
And  thine,  to  rush  amain 
Along  the  embattled  plain. 
Pour  o'er  the  opposing  ranks  and  sweep  them  from  the 
view  : 

RECITATIVE   AND   AIR. 

On  Talavera's  height, 
And  'mid  Barossa's  fight. 
High  beat  each  English  heart  with  Triumph  warm  ; 
And  England's  Genius  o'er  the  battle  storm 
Rose  proud,  and  shewed  her  Edward's  laureled  Form, 
While  near  was  seen  the  sable  Warrior  Son, 
Crowned,  as   on  Poictiers'    day,    with    wreaths  from 
Cressy  won. 
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AIR. 

O  Gloster  !  pleased  to  thee  while  Granta  bends. 

And  gives  her  sceptre  to  thy  faithful  hand. 
Oh  think,  while  round  the  baleful  storm  extends. 
Why  yet  thy  Native  Land, 

Why  yet  the  loved,  the  beauteous  Isle 
Id  Peace  can  rest,  in  Virtue  smile ; 

^  JIECITATIVE. 

*Mid  States  in  flames  and  ruins  hurled 
Why  England  yet  survives  the  World  ;- 


From  hardy  sports,  from  manly  schools. 
From  Truth's  pure  lore  in  Learning's  bower. 

From  equal  Law,  alike  that  rules 
The  People's  will,  the  Monarch's  power; 
From  Piety,  whose  soul  sincere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear ; 
From  Loyalty,  whose  high  disdain 
Turns  from  the  fawning,  faithless  train ;. 
From  deeds,  the  Historian's  records  shew. 
Valour's  renown  and  Freedom's  glow, 
'Tis  hence,  that  springs  the  unconquered  fire. 
That  bids  to  Glory's  heights  aspire ; 
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A.1IU 

O  Gloster!  hehce  the  Sage's  aim. 
The  Scholar's  toil,  the  Statesman's  fame. 
The  flaming  sword,  still  ready  found 
To  guard  the  Paradise  around — 
Here  in  their  last  retreat  are  seen 

The  peaceful  Arts,  the  Classic  Muse; 
And  heavenly  Wisdom  here  her  light  serene. 

Her  holy  calm  can  still  diffuse ; 

AIR   AND    CHORDS. 

No  common  cause,  no  vulgar  sway 

Now,  Gloster,  claim  thy  generous  zeal — 

In  England's  hliss  is  Europe's  stay. 
And  England's  hope  in  Granta's  weal — 


— ^Thee  have  the  marshaled  Hosts  of  France 
Seen  on  their  firmest  ranks  advance ; 

Thine  was  the  Soldier's  fearless  glow. 

And  thine  the  skill  that  watched  around ; 
Shamed  and  repulsed  the  conscious  Foe 
The  laurel  gave,  tho'  Fortune  frowned ; 
And  England  heard,  with  loud  acclaim. 
The  promise  of  thy  youthful  fame ; 
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DUET. 

The  modest  Virtues  on  thy  steps  attend — 
To  thee  the  sons  of  grief  and  pain 
For  pity  turn,  nor  turn  in  vain ; 
The  hapless  African  has  called  thee  Friend — 
Oh  ever  thou  the  generous  cause  defend ! 

CHORUS. 

Pursue  thy  course ! — an  honest  fame  is  thine — 

And  Grants  still  shall  bless  the  day, 
(Granta,  that  ever  lov'd  a  Brunswick's  name,) 
The  honoured  day,  that  saw  her  thus  consign 

To  thee  the  Ensigns  of  her  sway. 
Thee,  Guardian  of  her  Laws,  her  Rights,  her  Fame, 
Son  of  her  matron  Lore,  PRiNCEof  her  Monarch's  Line. 
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SONG. 

Hide  not  thy  anguish,  thou  mast  not  deceive  me, 
Thy  fortunes  have  irown'd,  and  the  struggle  is  o'er ; 

Come  then  the  ruin !  for  nothing  shall  grieve  me. 
If  thou  art  but  left  me,  I  ask  for  no  more. 

Hard  is  the  world,  it  will  rudely  reprove  thee ; 

Thy  friends  will  retire,  when  the  tempest  is  near; 
Now  is  my  season  and  now  will  I  love  thee. 

And  cheer  thee,  when  none  but  thy  Mary  will  cheer. 

Come  to  my  arms,  thou  art  dearer  than  ever ! 

But  breathe  not  a  whisper  of  sorrow  fot  me; 
Fear  shall  not  reach  me,  nor  misery  sever, 

Thy  Mary  is  worthy  of  love  and  of  thee. 


u  t 
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BALLAD. 

They  bid  me  slight  my  Dermot  dear, 

For  he's  of  low  degree ; 
While  I  my  lady's  maid  am  here, 

And  of  the  quality. 
But  if  my  mother  would  not  grieve, 

And  if  the  truth  were  known, 
Well  pleased  would  I  this  castle  leave, 

And  live  for  him  alone. 

My  lady,  who  is  very  kind. 

To  me  will  sometimes  call ; 
And  talk  of  love  with  scoffing  mind. 

And  say,  'tis  folly  all. 
Ah !  words  like  these  are  finely  said. 

And  may  my  lady  please ; 
For  she  her  own  true  love  has  wed, 

And  has  her  heart  at  ease. 

But  I  remember  well  I  know, 

How  mourned  this  lady  gay. 
When  first  my  lord  was  forced  to  go 

To  battle  far  away  : 
Poor  lady  then — I  saw  them  part, 

Her  tears  I  saw  them  fall ; 
Oh,  then,  the  true  love  in  her  heart. 

Oh,  was  it  folly  all? 
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I  sit,  my  love,  to  think  on  thee. 

Look  o'er  the  Shannon  wide,"^  tsuL 
And  fancy  I  thy  cabin  see     '"  «'»**  "'^'^ 

The  lofty  elms  beside.  '-[  ^  ®^^ 

The  Shannon's  waves  run  very  hi^l^^ 

The  little  boat  I  fear ;  '  '"  'i"\  ^^  ^"^ 
No  more  at  night  the  passage  try,' 

For  winter  now  is  here. 

There's  none  like  thee,  the  king  of  all. 

At  funeral,  and  at  fair  ;  -^  ^ 

My  lord's  fine  man,  that's  in  the  hall, 

Can  ne'er  with  thee  compare. 
Thy  heart  is  true,  thy  heart  is  warm. 

And  so  is  mine  to  thee ; 
And  would  my  lord  but  give  the  farm, 

How  happy  should  we  be ! 

.'ina^  I  Jiifl 

i.(t  woH 

•ta  09dw 
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T Aa  Dying  Father  to  fns  Dauehter.  ,    . 

•^   ®  *  i3aj3qbaA 

To  me,  my  sweet  Kathleen,  the  Benshee  has  crie8>P 

And  I  die — ere  to  morrow,  I  die. 
This  rose  thou  hast  gathered  and  laid  by  my  side, 

Will  live,  my  child,  longer  than  I. 
My  days  they  are  gone,  like  a  tale  that  is  told — 

Let  me  bless  thee  and  bid  thee  adieu  ; 
For  never  to  father,  when  feeble  and  old, 

Was  daughter  so  kind  and  so  true. 

Thou  hast  walk'd  by  my  side,  and  my  board  thou  hast 
spread ; 

For  my  chair  the  warm  comer  hast  found ; 
And  told  my  dull  ear  what  the  visitor  said, 

When  I  saw  that  the  laughter  went  round. 
Thou  hast  succoured  me  still,  and  my  meaning  exprest, 

When  memory  was  lost  on  its  way — 
Thou  hast  pillowed  my  head  ere  I  laid  it  to  rest — 

Thou  art  weeping  beside  me  to-day. 

O  Kathleen,  my  love  J  thou  couldst  choose  the  good  part, 

And  more  than  thy  duty  hast  done : 
Go  now  to  thy  Derraot,  be  clasped  to  his  heart, 

He  merits  the  love  he  has  won. 
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Be  duteous  and  tender  to  him,  as  to  rae ; 

Look  up  to  the  mercy  seat  then ; 
And  passing  this  shadow  of  death  which  I  see, 

Come,  come  to  my  arms  back,^i^V),^2  >(fa  ,^m  oT 

f)'!*  joffi  aeot  aidT 
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The  Hero  may  perish  his  country  to  save. 
And  he  lives  in  the  records  of  fame ;  •  ^ 

The  Sage  may  the  dungeons  of  tyranny  brave- 
Ever  honour'd  and  blest  be  his  name?'*'^^  ^^ 

But  Virtue  that  silently  toils  or  expires, ^^^Jt*? 
No  wreaAh  for  the  brow  to  entwine ;  "^  ^^oH 

That  asks  but  a  smile-but  a  fond  sigh  requires- 

O  Woman!  that  vjrtueis  thine.  -^ 

.dshq  )ofl  bluow  eile  aan&ii:>  om  £1jjoY 

99ri)  sitmLs  zbwpid^igilw  ^o^  J  aaii3. 
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SONG.— /rwA. 
Sab  and  luckless  was  the  season, 

When  to  court  fair  Ellen  flew, 
Flew  from  Love,  and  Peace,  and  Reason, 

Worlds  to  see  of  promise  new. 
Back  she  comes,  each  grace  is  finer, 

Every  charm  that  crowds  adore, 
All  the  form  divine,  diviner — 

But  the  heart  is  there  no  more. 

Oh !  'tis  gone,  the  temper  even. 

Careless  nature,  artless  ease !       tH9^<3^} 
All  that  makes  retirement  heaven — 

Pleasing  without  toil  to  please.  '  ^^ 

Hope  no  more,  sweet  lark,  to  cheer  her,'*  ^^ ' 

Vain  to  her  these  echoing  skies  ; 
Bloom  no  more,  ye  violets,  near  her. 

Yours  are  charms  she  would  not  prize. 

Ellen !  go,  where  crowds  admire  thee. 

Chariots  rattle,  torches  hlaze ; 
Here  our  dull  content  would  tire  thee, 

Worthless  be  our  village  praise. 
Go !  yet  oh,  that  thought's  soft  season 

Ellen's  heart  might  but  restore  ! 
Hard  the  task — whate'er  the  reason — 

Hard  the  task  to  love  no  more. 


^u 


SONG.— /m/«. 

.,  .OKoa 

Soothe  me,  my  lyre,  with  thy  tones  of  soft  sorrow — 
Soothe  thy  sad  mistress  that  sinks  in  decay  ;  ^.. .;  ^S. 

Fainter  to-day,  to  be  fainter  to-morrow,  tsd  I  " 

I  fade  like  the  flower,  and  am  passing  awayj,,)  no^  " 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  love,"  says  my  mother  beguiling,^  >♦ 

"  I  see  thee  reviving,  believe  me,  believe."     iji  "  , 

"  Spring  will  restore  me,"  I  answer,  gay  smilii^^^^^  >• 
And  both  are  deceivers  that  cannot  deceivci  JO  " 

Pale  is  my  cheek,  it  was  fair  as  they  told  me, ,^, 

Who  in  the  dance  that  but  lately  had  been  ;r.?>d  IIA 

Who  that  had  seen  me,  and  now  should  behold  me,  ' 
Would  think  me  the  Ellen  that  there  he  had  SQfp  ? 

>i3flj  bo  A 
Cold  shall  I  lie,  they  will  weep  and  regret  me,        jX 

The  dews  of  the  morning  are  vanished  at  nooj|j|^  g^l' 
One  will  remember,  when  all  shall  forget  me,  ff>  ^.-^a 

O  lov'd  of  my  heart !  must  I  leave  thee  so  soon  ? 

Dear  was  the  world — I  had  youth,  I  had  beauty  ; 

But  it  is  not  for  life  that  I  heave  this  sad  sigh ; 
Firm  is  my  soul  in  its  hope  and  its  duty. 

But  oh !  to  be  lov'd — then  untimely  to  die. 
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SONG. 

.  '■'■       ■.oo^ 

By  the  side  of  the  Avon  was  laid  a  young  lover,  'o3 

"  I  hate  this  dull  river,"  he  fretfully  cried.  <  i^inh'i 
"  Yon  tempest  is  coming,  this  willow  my  cover, '    '  I 

"  How  sultry  the  air,  not  a  zephyr !"  he  cried. 
"  Go,  bee !  get  along,  why  so  idly  remaining,  TndO  " 

•'  For  here  are  no  roses,  thou  troublesome  thing! 
"  Peace,  nightingale  !  peace  to  that  ditty  complaining ; 

"  Oh  can  it  be  thus  that  these  nightingales  sing?" 

But  now  a  light  form,  with  a  smile  archly  playing,  jfaSL 

All  beaming  in  beauty,  before  him  appeared ;       ''^ 
"  O  Ellen !"  he  cried,  "  why  thus  strangely  delaying  (•' 

'*  My  dearest,  my  Ellen,  what  have  I  not  feared." 
And  then  so  majestic  the  Avon  came  flowing. 

The  bee  flew  unchided  the  blossoms  among,  iIo3 

The  sky  was  serene,  and  the  zephyrs  soft  blowing,    X 

And  oh^  how  enchanting  the  nightingale's  song !  )nO 
f  nooa  oc  ■■  ,  A  O 

;  -{lUBod  Lh(i  J  ^tiiu</iim  aw  isaQ 

;  Hgia  bci      '  '  ji  juQ 

, ..  ^  ^.11  ai  anvi 

.jib  oJ  Yloxminu  nsrf) — Ii'vof  .->d  oJ  !rfo  iuB. 


,«fi  blodad  oj  I) 
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.iubIu  vbnol  ?a{^'  fvV 

Oh  !  thou  hapless  soldier, 
Left  unseen  to  moulder, 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain. 
Far  thy  comrades  flying. 
Lost, — abandoned , — dying 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain. 
Faint,  and  none  to  cheer  thee. 
Moaning,  none  to  hear  thee, 
Dying,  and  none  near  thee 

On  this  lonely  plain. 
No  fond  tears  fall  o'er  thee. 
No  fond  hearts  deplore  thee 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain. 

Power !  ambition !  glory ! 
Read  we  then  your  story 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain ! 
Some  fond  maid  is  sighing, 
For  her  hero  lying. 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain. 
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Never,  hapless  soldier, 
Fated  to  behold  her, 
Left  unseen  to  moulder 

On  this  lonely  plain. 
No  fond  tears  fall  o'er  thee, 
No  fond  hearts  deplore  thee,    <  i 

Here  on  the  lonely  plain. 


98oqqu8  won  uodi  izoBO  ohi'd  biiK  " 
.gnilfewa  ai  Jisad  looq  xm  woH  *• 

"v-'  ■■•' ''■^'  nl  " 

I'll  praise  the  saints  with  early  song, 

For  now  the  wars  are  endelf  ^'ri  »«ni  ,&«A 
I'll  praise  our  Lady  late  and  Idnf  ,"^"0  ^^^'^ 

That  has  my  love  defended.  ^  l^'i^s^'t  A 
Yes,  home  is  come  my  Patrick  deairi*'^'  ^"T 

From  me  no  more  to  sever,  "'  '^'^  "^A 

And  in  his  looks,  I  see  it  clear,  ■'  ehnW 

He  loves  me  more  than  ever.       '  ^Hs«t  sH 

■'••♦  ■>; «/. 

He  sits  our  evening  fire  beside, 

The  cabin  round  surveying,  "-'''  ■^•^^'W^  ^"^ 
And  looks  with  all  a  father's  pride,  "^''^"  '^'^ 

While  near  the  child  is  playing,  '^^s"  8iffi8 
Even  me  he  turns  to  gaze  upon,        '  "^  ""A 

As  in  my  maiden  beauty,  ^tnerg  an 

Before  my  bloom  was  worn  and  gonii""^8  ^" 

By  many  a  toilsome  duty.      ^  "  n^reod  bnA 

!     .:..., ,.,4   9(fT 

"  My  love,"  he  cries,  "  thou  canst  not  guess, 
"  Though  kind  and  tender  hearted, 

"  What  I  have  known  of  sad  distress, 
"  Since  last  from  thee  I  parted. 
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"  And  little  canst  thou  now  suppose 

"  How  my  poor  heart  is  swelling, 
"  To  find  myself  at  evening's  close 

"  In  this  my  peaceful  dwelling." 

;*  vh>:?  fiiv^f  ^Jn'■B3  srft  98iBiq  .u'T 
And,  true  his  cheek  is  sallow  now,    on  •lo'i 

That  once  was  bright  and  ruddy »;  fj>»cst<*1l1"    ^  * 
A  fearful  scar  is  on  his  browj     y^i  ^nrf  iatiH        '•^> 

The  mark  of  battle  bloody.       sr  gfooif  ,eaY"" 
And  oft  in  sleep  disturb'd  he  seems-,--  —  j-^    ". 

While  o'er  him  I  am  bending ; 
He  makes  the  cross  while  in  his  dreami^  ^tt  '  ^h* '« 

As  if  for  hfe  contending. 

•nrf*'?':'?  Ti!c> etiesH  ^ 
But  happier  hours  are  coming  fast,      sa^^      ' 

Sir  Phelim — angels  bless  him —       •       '—  »•  •  ■' ' 
Says  Patrick  Toole  shall  rest  at  last. 

And  nothing  more  distress  him.  ,„j 

He  grants  a  farm,  with  turf-groimd  iisWf  r.is 

He  grants  a  lease  for  ever ;  /m  9-i(A«>ai  '  ^ » 

And  heaven  will  bless,  I  need  not  feax^^cn  ^8     ■  ■ 
The  honest  heart's  endeavour. 
,i:<;9uji  Jon  janB3  uodj  "    a'rtna  sd  "jaybl  ijM  •*       ■ 
^bdJtfittil  i9btsai  iaa.  ibor-i  xi^siuodT 


barn  wb  ^iq  I  jrunqm  fclcs  Aw  X«wA 

,.7-   ,.    ,.,;..•     •  T!*  ^^f'nit '"^jji  baA 

Put  round  the  bright  wine,  for  my  bosom  is  gay, 
The  night  may  have  sunshine  as  well  as  the  day ; 
Oh  welcome  the  hours  !  when  dear  visions  arise 
To  melt  my  kind  spirit,  and  charm  my  fond  eyes. 
When  wine  to  my  head  can  its  wisdom  impart. 
And  love  has  its  promise  to  make  to  my  heart ; 
When  dim  in  far  shade  sink  the  spectres  of  care. 
And  I  tread  a  bright  world  with  a  footstep  of  air. 

Yes,  Mirth  is  my  goddess — come  round  me,  ye  few, 
Who  have  wit  for  her  worship,  I  doat  upon  you; 
Dehghted  with  life,  like  a  swallow  on  wing, 
I  catch  every  pleasure  the  current  may  bring ; 
The  feast  and  the  frolic,  the  masque  and  the  ball. 
Dear  scenes  of  enchantment !  I  come  at  your  call ; 
Let  me  meet  the  gay  beings  of  beauty  and  song, 
And  let  Erin's  good  humour  be  found  in  the  throng. 

If  life  be  a  dream,  'tis  a  pleasant  one  sure, 

And  the  dream  of  to-night  we  at  least  may  secure : 

If  life  be  a  bubble,  though  better  I  deem, 

Let  us  light  up  its  colours  by  gaiety's  beam. 
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Away  with  cold  vapours,  I  pity  the  mind 
That  nothing  but  dulness  and  darkness  can  find ; 
Give  me  the  kind  spirit  that  laugh^'on  its  way, 
And  turns  thorns  into  roses,  and  winter  to  May. 

,aGi  ff  j/fghd  sii  baacn  to^ 
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SO^G..^rrEveli/n's  Bower. 
AM  bow*d  down  with  years, 


ffr 


And  fast  flow  my  tears. 
But  I  wander,  I  mourn  not,  your  pity  to  win :    ,„/^ 
'Tis  not  age,  want,  or  care — 
I  could  poverty  bear — 
,     'Tis  the  shame  of  my  heart  that  is  breaking  within. 


Thou  art  bow'd  down  with  years. 

And  fast  flow  thy  tears, 
But  why  dost  thou  wander  no  pity  to  win  ?^  '    ** 

Were  it  age,  were  it  care, 

We  could  soothe,  we  could  share, 
But  what  is  the  shame  thy  sad  bosom  within? 

Oh,  if  thou  should'st  hear,  ^ 

From  splendour's  high  sphere. 
The  sorrow,  the  tale,  which  these  notes  may  convey  f 

Think,  think,  of  past  hours, 

Thy  dear  native  bowers, 
And  turn  not,  my  love,  from  thy  father  away. 
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CHORUS. 

Tis  from  Erin  so  dear. 

The  lay  that  we  hear,""*'^^^ 
Then  welcome  the  minstrel,  and  welcome  the  lay : 

But  where  are  the  boWcrs, 

And  what  are  the  hours, 
And  where  is  the  daughter  that  wandered  away  ? 


What  peace  hast  thou  known, 
4irfJ4W  ir'SJnce  from  me  thou  hast  flown ! 
And,  Eveleen,  think  but  how  wretched  am  I ! 

Oh  let  me  but  live, 

Thy  fault  to  forgive, 
Again  let  me  love  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  die ! 

CHORUS. 

Oh  cease  then  thy  song, 

She  has  languished  too  long ; 
She  hoped  not  the  smile  of  forgiveness  to  see : 

She  sunk  at  the  word, 

Thy  voice  when  she  heard, 
And  she  lives  (if  she  lives)  but  for  virtue  and  thee. 


N  2 


.tobnai  I  9§Btnorf  orfi  aJst  Mh  I  isdi  zeal-^  oAi  oisT 
;  Iuo8  sfJjlo  ag^qfelOiJp^.jIaaTd  ilBria  Jon  oM 
.iDhn^t  gtorrr  mif/aYf^^  f"!  -^litfairf  Hctfs  su  bmioiA 
'Tis  sunshine  afe  last ;  come,  niy  Ellen,  sit  near  meiaA 

And  twine  me  these  roses,  we  sorrow  no  more ; 
Come,  taste  of  my  cup,  while  it  sparkles  to  cheer  me. 

The  cup  that  I  fill  now  the  tempest  is  o'er. 
Oh  !  not  that  my  mirth,  with  unhallowed  intrusion, 
Would  thy  gentle  mind  to  rude  transport  beguile, 
But  catch  from  ray  bowl  one  fond  passing  illusion, 
And  crown  my  gay  heart  with  thy  sympathy's  smile. 

Come,  taste  of  my  cup,  for  'till  Ellen  shall  share  it, 

In  vain  are  the  roses,  in  vain  is  the  wine  ; 
Past  sorrow  shall  sweeten,  and  love  shall  prepare  it, 

For  forms  that  are  softer  and  finer  like  thine. 
Bright  beams  a  new  world,  and  sweet  visions  break  o'er  us. 

And  as  landscapes  are  fresher,  when  past  are  the 
showers. 
So  richer  the  bliss  and  the  gay  hopes  before  us. 

For  where  are  the  hearts  that  have  sorrowed  like  ours  ? 

Oh  !  ever,  my  love,  must  I  think  of  that  season. 
When  friendless  we  mingled  our  terrors  and  sighs ; 

And  how  had  I  failed  in  the  night  of  my  reason, 
Had  comfort  not  beam'd  firom  thine  eloquent  eyeB. 


1^ 

Take  the  glass  that  I  fill,  take  the  homage  I  render, 
No  riot  shall  break  the^Qft:d|!eaT»s  of  the  soul ; 

Around  us  shall  breathe  an  Elysium  more  tender, 
And  finer  enchantment  be  waked  frohi  my  hoyrb.'  <!jT 

,..,.^.,.  ..„,  „■.,.'...  ^.■.  ^t.u^.i  :,^..fb  j.fi  i.nwi  haA  ' 
.9m  Msjfo  ril  >»T:d«ft8  il  &lfrf-w  xftia  vrtr^o  <»t8E)  ,Mio^ 
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BALLAD.— 7mA. 

Oh!  who,  my  dear  Dermot,  has  dared  to  deceive  thee, 
And  what's  the  dishonour  this  gold  is  to  buy? 

Back,  back  to  thy  tempter,  or  Norah  shall  leave  thee. 
To  hide  her  in  woods,  and  in  deserts  to  die. 

Tho'  poor,  we  are  honest,  and  will  not  this  cheer  us. 
Thy  sire  and  thy  grandsire  have  ask'd  for  no  more ; 

And  shame  with  its  shadow  has  never  come  near  us 
To  shut  out  the  sun  from  our  cabin  before»y 

Oh  look  at  yon  lark,  where  the  sky  shines  so  brightly, 

Say  why  does  it  carol  its  echoing  lay ; 
Is  it  singing  so  gaily,  and  mounting  so  lightly, 

Because  it  finds  gold  in  the  dawn  of  the  day? 

re! 

Oh!  Dermot,  thy  heart  is  with  agony  swelling, 
For  once  it  was  honest,  and  honour  its  law — 

An  Irishman  thou,  and  have  bribes  in  thy  dwelling! 
Back,  back  to  thy  tempter,  go,  Erin  go  Bragh. 
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BALLAD.— /risA 

Oh!  would  t  were' mittHat  sweet  linnet! 
,99dl        That  I  had  my  apple  tree  too !  r^  j^Q 

Could  sit  all  the  sunny  day  in  it, 
231)       With  nothing  but  singing  to  do  !  ^g 

I'm  weary  with  toiling  and  spinning, 

And  Dermot  I  never  can  see, 
Nor  sure  am  I  Dermot  of  winning,  ■.  i 

There's  never  good  luck  for  poor  me ! 
au  ifiaxi  3U(Oo  h'i'retr li^d  wt^f^c&ii>  »  Ciiw  fj»w<i  baA 
Quite  set  was  my  heart  all  the  Sunday,         C 
On  going  to  Killaloe  fair ; 
*X^dS  So  my  father  fell  ill  on  the  Monday,  -iO 

And,  look  ye,  1  could  not  be  there.  ^ 

And  it  was  not  the  fair  that  I  minded,  •  31 

Twas  Dermot  I  wanted  to  see ;  --•>'' 

But  I'm  always  before  or  behind  it. 

And  there's  never  good  luck  for  poor  me,  ^^ 
— Wbi  «■  • 

'gn'l'triMwith  my  sweetest  behaviour,  "^ 

To  tell  our  good  priest  my  distress ; 
And  asked  him  to  speak  in  my  favor, 
When  Dermot  came  next  to  confess. 


But  he  said  I  was  but  a  beginner, 

And  from  love  and  temptation  must  flee ! 

So  if  love  will  but  make  me  a  sinner. 
There's  neye^r./goodrliidc.ibr  poor  me. 

Ye  Saints  with  the  Virgin!  believe  me/J" 

I  join  with  the  priest  in  your  praise  T 
Contrive  but  my  Dermot  to  give  me,      Vi 

And  I'll  love  you  the  length  of  my  days. 
In  vain  would  they  bid  me  be  wiser,       ;ifi 

And  never  my  Dermot  to  see,  / 

Bad  luck  to  advice  and  adviser ! 

Good  luck!  to  dear  Dermot  and  me.  .i»  i 

.  '>w  bah 

■T 
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-T9flnis9d  a  iud  bbw  I  bisz  srf  jwfl 
99ft  iaura  flohslqccto}  Bns  dvol  moil  bnA 
.idnnh  £  aoi  s^ern  iisd  Uirr  6VoI  Tti  08 
:sai  iooqB5Slifefl!l>.<:icarr»J?"  z'siaHT 

Tis  but  in  vain,  for  nothing  thriveifi^  9/ 
Where  Dermot  has  to  do,  ^l^ 

111  fortune  seems,  howe'er  he  strivesf'^-'^^^'^* 
His  footsteps  to  pursue  ! 

But  one  by  one  his  friends  are  gone, 
Must  I  forsake  him  too  ? 

H 

Oh  poverty !  full  sure  thou  art 

A  foe  the  most  unkind ; 
And  weary,  weary  is  the  heart 

That  feels  thee  still  behind. 
But  one  by  one  when  friends  are  gone. 

Must  I  forsake  him  too  ? 

I  would  my  lord  could  only  see, 

(For  little  can  he  know,) 
How  cruel  can  the  driver  be, 

How  sad  my  Dermot's  woe. 
But  one  by  one  when  friends  are  gone, 

Must  I  forsake  him  too  ? 


m 

Next  month  b^^sails  to  find  a  home 
Beyond  the  western  tide :    -  q 

■       '  '  r  "I'm  Srff  XVA'B! 

And  heaven  knows  where  he  means  to  roam 

His  houseless  head  to  hide. 
But  one  by  one  when  friends  are  gone, 

Must  I  forsake  him  too  ?  .^ 

My  father  says  he  cannot  part,  , ; 

And  shews  his  hair  so  grey ;       .    ^ 
My  mother's  tears,  I  see  them  start, 

When  thinking  of  the  day. 
But  one  by  one  when  friends  are  gone. 

Must  I  forsake  him  too  ? 


Oh !  breathe  it  not,  thou  passing  wind, 

I  tell  it  thee  alone, 
My  Dermot  is  not  always  kind —  . 

He  breaks  my  heart,  I  own. 
But  one  by  one  when  friends  are  gone,  ^^ 

Must  I  forsake  him  too  ?  «    ^ 

^fii  -  ■' 


TiA  ,9MW  9di  tifidi)  t9ww  9%  ;Ifi9q8 


OAVE  me  from  the  grave  and  wi8e„  ,    . 

,01  a;      ..^.i,..;      ,,%^  ,MhaA 

For  vaimy, would  I  tax  my  spirit  Jtt 

Be  the  thinor  that  I  despise,  ^  „ 

And  rival  all  their  stupid  merit.  ', . 

On !  my  careless  laughing  heart, 
O  dearest  Fancy  let  me  find  thee ; 

Let  me  but  from  sorrow  part, 

And  leave  this  moping  world  behind  me. 

CHORUS. 

Speak  ye  wiser  than  the  wise, 

Breathe  aloud  your  welcome  measure, 

Youthful  fancy  well  can  prize 

The  words  that  counsel  love  and  pleasure. 

Is  it  merry  look  or  speech. 

Or  bounding  step  that  thus  displeases  ? 
Go,  and  graver  movements  teach 

To  yon  light  goss'mer  on  the  breezes : 
Go  where  breathes  the  opening  spring, 

And  chide  the  flowers  for  gaily  blowing ; 
Tell  the  linnet  not  to  sing. 

In  jocund  May,  when  noon  is  glowing. 

CHORUS. 

Speak  ye  wiser  than  the  wise,  &c. 


mi 

Hence  with  wisdom,  dull  and  drear, 

And  welcome  folly  at  a  venture ; 
Cease,  my  softg,a^<;rtindI  hedr, 

The  planxty  comes,  the  dancers  enten^ 
In  yon  throng;  if  I  should  see  '  ' 

Sdme  gallant,  giddy,  gay  adviser,'**  ^  ' 
Who  through  life  might  counsel  mit^'f 

He  indeed  might  make  me  wiser.""*       I 

CHORUS.  ■>«  ^^ 

Speak  ye  wiser  than  the  wise,  &c:'     ^ 

.H 

/a'  bah 
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,ifi9T]>  feflfi  lUib  .raobsiw  djiw  aoasH 
;  etiiiaov  B  is  vlloi  smoobw  baA 

He  promised  lae  at  pjyrting,  ,,vrcft  noy  nl 

To  meet  me  at  the  spring  time  here|. 
Yet  see  yon  roses  blooming,  7/ 

The  blossoms,  how  they  disappear.  = 
Return,  my  dearest  Dermot ! 

Or  sure  the  spring  will  soon  be  o'er; 
Fair  long  have  blown  the  breezes,    if-^nfi 

Oh !  when  shall  I  see  thee  more. 

He  went  to  look  for  treasures, 

They're  found,  they  say,  in  London  town ; 
And  'tis  for  me  he  means  them. 

Both  golden  store  and  silken  gown. 
I  want  but  thee,  my  Dermot ! 

Nor  silken  gown,  nor  golden  store ; 
Fair  long  have  blown  the  breezes. 

Oh !  when  shaU  I  see  thee  more. 

No  longer  have  I  pleasure, 

Or  at  the  wake  or  merry  fair ; 
They  mock  me  at  the  bridal, 

And  why  indeed  is  Norah  there  I 


I  sit,  as  if  I  heard  not 

The  planxty  I  so  loved  before ; 
Fair  long  have  blown  the  breezes, 

Oh !  when  shall  I  see  tbee  mote.      ^  ' 

Why  go  to  that  great  city  ?  it  A 

Oh  why  so  far  from  Norah  roam? 
Return  to  those  that  love  thee, 

There's  little  love  so  far  from  home. 
Thou  art  not  faithless,  Dermot, 

Yet  sure  the  spring  is  almost  o'er ; 
Fair  long  have  blown  the  breezes, 

Oh !  when  shall  I  see  thee  more. 


7/ 
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iii  3"firf  ]gnoi  iIbH 
Oh  might  I  but  ray  Patridcffoie!  ■  /fO 

My  mother  scolds  severely, 
And  tells  me  I  shall  wretched  prove, 

Because  I  love  him  dearly ! 
In  vain  she  rates  me  o'er  and  o'er 

With  lessons  cold  and  endless  ; 
It  only  makes  me  love  him  more, 

To  find  him  poor  and  friendless. 

Oh !  Patrick,  fly  from  me, 
Or  I  am  lost  for  ever ; 

O  fortune  kinder  be, 

Nor  thus  two  lovers  sever. 

What  bliss,  to  me  my  Patrick  cries. 

In  splendour  and  in  riches  ? 
He  says,  we  love  too  little  prize. 

That  gold  too  much  bewitches. 
More  blest  the  lark,  tho'  hard  its  doom, 

Whene'er  the  winter  rages. 
Than  birds,  he  says,  of  finer  plume, 

That  mope  in  gilded  cages. 

Oh !  Patrick,  fly  from  me,  &c. 
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He  tells  me  when  the  bosom's  warm, 

We  mock  the  storm  that's  blowing ; 
That  honest  hearts  can  take  no  harm, 

Tho'  hard  the  world  be  going. 
He  says,  ah  me  !  I'm  sore  afraid, 

Lest  I  from  duty  faulter  ;  --.-y^ 

I  wish  he  could  as  soon  persuade  .-.1 

The  mother,  as  the  daughter.  { 

7 

Oh!  Patrick,  fly  from  me,  &c.'  .^A 

iii^imlO 
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^untw  t'amuod  sdj  oMtw  ooi  idbi  sH 
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'Come,  Darby  dear !  easy — be  easy, 

To  be  sure,  and  it  may  not  well  please  ye, 

But  she's  gone,  as  I  said, 

With  young  Pat  to  be  wed, 
And  in  vain  will  we  fret,  'till  we're  crazy. 
And,  in  troth  !  he's  a  proper  fine  creature, 
Of  mighty  good  figure  and  feature ; 

And  our  daughter  Kitty, 

Why  she's  young  and  pretty — 
O  Darby  dear  !  is  it  not  nature? 

They're  tied  before  this,  never  fear  them. 
So  love  and  good  luck  ever  cheer  them ; 

And  faith  in  a  crack 

They'll  be  all  coming  back, 
By  the  Virgin !  the  Piper !  I  hear  them. 
And  it  was,  and  it  is  always  thus  now, 
So  no  longer  be  making  a  fuss  now : 

Cross  words  and  uncivil, 

Och,  pitch  to  the  devil ! 
And  give  your  old  woman  a  buss  now. 
o 


rinab  ^-moH  y;xn  ,I«38  izum  qirfa  yhT 
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No  more,  my  Mary,  I  sigh  for  splendour, 

And  riot's  joys  no  longer  prize ; 
On  thee  I  muse  in  visions  tender, 
Or  gaze  on  thy  fond  eyes. 

Oh  not  the  sages  ' 

With  pedant  pages, 
'Tis  thy  sojft  smiles  have  made  me  wise. 


For  life's  delusions  of  joy  had  reft  me  J 
With  sated  heart  1  turned  to  pine ;' 
A  faded  world  I  thought  was  left  me, 
Tho'  all  its  pleasures  mine. 
Oh  hours  of  folly ! 
Of  melancholy ! 
How  changed  for  bliss,  for  love  like  thine. 
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Thy  ship  must  sail,  my  Henry  dear, 

Fast  comes  the  day,  too  soon,  too  sure ; 
And  I,  for  one  long,  tedious  yeaf,'  ^'*'  ^  ^ 

Must  learn  thy  absence  to  endutel  ' 
Come,  let  me  by  my  pencil's  aid    •   *  '^-'*  • 

Arrest  thy  image  ere  it  fliISS ; 
And,  like  the  fond  Corinthian  maid,  '  '    ' 

Thus  win  from  art,  What  fdte  deni6ft'. 

And  I  will  hang  with  fondness  warm 

O'er  all  that  there  I  pictured  i&ei 
To  others  but  a  mimic  fornix  ''-'^^  "^ 

But  oh!  my  hfe,  my  love  tb  to*.^*'^'^ 
Or  let  me  sing  the  song  so  dear. 

The  song  that  told  thy  bosotti's  fir6, 
When  first,  our  favourite  willows  neaf,  '^  ^ 

I  bade  thee  wake  thy  reiidy  lyre.    " ' 

Yes,  o'er  and  6'fer  111  sing  and  pUy 

The  song  beneath  those  ^VflldW  hrel^ 
When  thou,  alas !  art  far  away;  '  '- 

And  nought  btit  thoiights  of  the^  cin  please. 
Deat  sister  arts !  ofp6werflivittfe,'   ■  ''   " 

To  soothe  the  heart  v^hen'  che^i'KfiS  round ; 
And  neat,  With  tn<Wmlight  gleam  to  shine, 

When  all  the  world  is  daVkh^s  round, 
o  2 
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;  q  t 

SONG.— /rwA. 

O  Erin  !  to  thy  harp  divine 

I  bid  adieu ;  , ,      , 

Yet  let  me  now  its  songs  resign, 

With  homage  due.  ,  V  > 
Thy  generous  sons,  that  know  not  fear,'T 

Their  feelings,  genius,  fire,  ,  'rl'i 

Oh  blest  be  all ! — But,  Erin  dear,  >l. 

Be  blest  thy  lyre.  .ttn'{ 

Oh  where  the  heiart  that  would  not  bound   ,., 

With  answering  beat,  , 

To  hear  thy  planxty's  dancing  sound, 

And  numbers  sweet. 
And  where  the  heart  that  sinks  not  low,  ^ 

And  musing  melts  away, 
To  hear  thy  harp's  deep  lonely  flow, 

When  mourns  the  lay. 

No  toil  can  e'er  such /sweets  supply. 

No  chymic  power,  ' 

As  brings  the  bee,'  with  honied  thigh 

From  wild  heath  flower  : 
And  science,  that  could  wake  the  strings^ 

To  chords  of  rapture  high, 
May  envy,  while  she  smiling  sings        ,i  |p9W?« 

Thy  minstrelsy.  .$  sMastttw*****^"*^  * 
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^ 'ftALLAD.— Sco/cA.  ,     ^ 

Oh  !  thou  art  the  lad  of  my  heart,  Willy' 

There's  love,  and  there's  life,  and  glee, 
There's  a  cheer  in  thy  voice  and  thy  bounding  step, 

And  there's  bliss  in  thy  blithesome  e'e. 
But,  oh  !  how  my  heart  was  tried,  Willy, 

For  little  I  thought  to  see. 
That  the  lad,  who  won  the  lasses  all, 

Would  ever  be  won  by  me. 

Adown  this  path  we  came,  Willy, 

'Twas  just  at  this  hour  of  eve ; 
And  will  he,  or  will  he  not,  I  thought. 

My  fluttering  heart  relieve  ? 
So  oft  as  we  paused,  as  we  sauntered  on, 

'Twas  fear — and  hope — and  fear  ; 
But  here  at  the  wood,  as  we  parting  stood, 

'Twas  rapture  his  vows  to  hear  ! 

Ah  I  vows  so  soft — thy  vows,  Willy! 

Who  would  not  like  me  be  proud  ? 
Sweet  lark  !  with  thy  soaring,  echoing  song, 

Come  down  from  thy  rosy  cloud. 
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Come  down  to  thy  nest,  and  tell  thy  mate, 

But  tell  thy  mate  alone, 
Thou  hast  seen  a  maid,  whose,  heart  of  lovp, 

Is  merry  and  light  as  thine  P^n-,,^  -  ,ir 


.'V 
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BALLAD,-r-ScoteA.  ,  „        „ 

The  sweetest  lad  wasJamfe^^^^**^^  «orlT 
The  sweetest,  the  dearest  ;'^'"^  V^^"^  el 

And  well  did  Jamie  love  me, 
And  not  a  fault  has  he. 

Yet  one  he  had,  it  spoke  his  praise, 

He  knew  not  woman's  wish  to  teaze. 

He  knew  not  all  our  silly  ways, 
Alas !  the  woe  is  me ! 


For  though  I  loved  my  Jamie 

Sincerely  and  dearly, 
Yet  often  when  he  woo'd  me, 

I  held  my  head  on  high ; 
And  huffed  and  tossed  with  saucy  air, 
And  danced  with  Donald  at  the  fair, 
And  placed  his  ribbon  in  my  hair> 

And  Jamie — passed  him  by. 

So  when  the  war-pipe  sounded. 

Dear  Jamie,  he  left  me. 
And  now  some  other  maiden 

Will  Jamie  turn  to  woo. 
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My  heart  will  break,  and  well  it  may. 
For  who  would  word  of  j)ilgf  say 
To  her  who  threw  a  heart  away, 

So  faithful  and  so  true.^.  ,,„,  ,,ui>aM(£). 

net  ,ii^iA  MsaAHvi 

Oh!  knew  he  how  I  loved  him,  t,(tjk 

Sincerely  and  dearly,  s 

How  I  would  fly  to  meet  him,  ,<W 

Oh  happy  were  the  day! 
Some  kind,  kind  friend,  oh  come  betweePr 
And  tell  him  of  my  altered  mien ! 
That  Jeanie  has  not  Jeanie  been 

Since  Jamie  went  away.  ,-, , 
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Come,  fill,  fill,  mygood  fello^,'*'*^''''^  ^^;i 
Fill  high,  high,  my  good  fellow  ;  > 

And  let's  be  merry  and  mellow,  ^ 

And  let  us  have  one  bottle  more. 
When  warm  the  heart  is  flowing,  -f 

And  bright  the  fancy  glowing, 
Oh  shame  on  the  dolt  would  be  going, 

Nor  tarry  for  one  bottle  more. 

:>  I 
CHORUS. 

Come,  fill,  fill,  my  good  fellow, 
Fill  high,  high,  my  good  fellow ; 
And  let's  be  merry  and  mellow. 
And  let  us  have  one  bottle  more. 

My  heart,  let  me  but  lighten, 
And  life,  let  me  but  brighten, 
And  care,  let  me  but  frighten, 

He'll  fly  us  with  one  bottle  more. 
By  day,  though  he  confound  me. 
When  friends  at  night  have  found  me 
There's  paradise  around  me. 

But  let  me  have  one  bottle  more. 


Come,  fill,  .fill,  my  g«od  fellow,  &c. 

So  now,  here's  to  the  lassfes,     '  ^ 

See,  see,  while  the  toast  passes 

How  it  lights  up  our  beaming  glasses,  X*^ 

Encore — to  the  lasses  encore.  ! 

We'll  toast  the  welcome  greeting,  f  f 

Of  hearts  in  union  beating. 
And  oh !  for  our  next  merry  meeting,  ,  |/[ 

Huzza  then  for  one  bottle  more.        1/ 

CHOKUS. 

.    Come,  fill,  fill,  my  good  fellow,  &c/lvl 


JO 
fO 


Oh  !  was  I  to  blame  to  love  him?  won  08 
Oh !  was  I  to  blame  to  love  him  ?  Kk  ,93c: 
So  gallant,  so  kind,  H  woH 

I  could  not  be  blind,  ' ' 

I  was  not  to  blame  to  love  him. 

My  heart  it  may  break  with  sorrow, 
My  heart  it  may  break  with  sorrow -if 

*Tis  lost  for  his  sake ; 

No  complaint  will  I  make ; 
My  heart  it  may  break  with  sorrow.^''  ' 

Oh !  saw  you  yon  tree's  sweet  blossom, 
Oh !  saw  you  yon  tree's  sweet  blossom, 

Like  me  to  your  sight. 

It  fades  with  the  blight, 
Yet  blame  not  the  love  or  the  blossom. 

Oh  pride  of  my  heart !  I  love  thee, 
Oh  pride  of  ray  heart !  I  love  thee, 

The  zephyr,  the  sky, 

May  alter — not  I, 
I  was  not  to  blame  to  lovethee..^ 


BAt5fiAb>-ScorcA.  ,^ 

By  William  late  offended, 

I  blamed  him  I  allow, 
And  then  my  anger  ended. 

And  he  is  angry  now. 
And  I  in  turn  am  chided 

For  what  I  ne'er  designed; 
And  tho'  by  love  misguided, 

Am  called  myself  unkind. 

So  now  when  I  am  nigh  him, 

My  looks  must  coldness  wear  ; 
They  tell  me  I  must  fly  him, 

At  market  and  at  fair ; 
Nor  near  the  thorn-tree  meet  him. 

At  evening,  I  suppose  ; 
Nor  in  the  morning  greet  him, 

As  by  the  door  he  goes. 

Nor  at  the  kirk  perceive  him, 
But  ponder  on  my  book ; 

With  downcast  eyes  deceive  him, 
Tho'  stealing  oft  a  look. 


..r. 
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Alas  !  how  long  must  nature 
This  cruel  war  maintain  ? 

Content  in  every  fea<;ur^, 
While  writhes  my  heart  with  pain. 

O  William,  dost  thou  love  me  ? 

Oh !  sure  I  need  not  fear ; 
How,  dearest,  would  it  move  thee, 

To  see  this  falling  tear ! 
^^fjj  Too  heedless,  thoughtless  lover, 

From  what  thyself  must  feel. 
Why  canst  thou  not  discover 

What  Jeanie  must  conceal  ? 


SONG. 

Oh  !  sweet  were  the  hours,  when  in  mirth's  frolic  throng 
I  led  up  the  revels  with  dance  and  with  song ; 
When  brisk  from  the  fountain  and  bright  as  the  day, 
My  spirits  o'erflowed,  dnd  ran  sparkling  away. 

Wine,  wine,  wine,  come  bring  me  wiiie  to  cheer  me, 
Friend  of  my  heart !  come  pledge  me  high ! 
Wine !  till  the  dreams  of  youth  again  are  near  me, 
Why  must  they  leave  me,  tell  me  why  ? 

Return  ye  sweet  hours,  once  again  let  me  see 
Your  airy  light  scenes  of  enchantment  and  glee ; 
Come,  give  an  old  friend,  while  he  crowns  his  gay  glass, 
A  nod  as  you  part,  and  a  smile  as  you  pass. 

Wine,  wine,  wine,  come  bring  me  wine  to  cheer  me, 
&c. 

I  cannot  forget  you,  I  would  not  resign, 
There  is  health  in  my  pulse,  and  a  spell  in  my  wine; 
And  sunshine  in  autumn,  tho'  passing  too  soon. 
Is  sweeter  and  dearer  than  sunshine  in  Jime. 

Wine,  wine,  wine,  come  bring  me  wine  to  cheer  me, 
&c. 
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SONG. 

The^  rural  shades  may  sometimes  please, 

But  are  not  always  charming  ; 
For  dearly  tho'  I  love  my  ease, 

Yet  dulness  is  alarming. 
Why  must  I  bid  the  town  adieu, 

For  one  whole  season  sever  ? 
I  nature  like  as  well  as  you, 

But  need  not  like  for  ever. 

I  like  the  moon,  her  lonely  ray 

Can  soothe  my  spirits  weary  ; 
Yet  routes  and  balls,  and  lustres  gay, 

Have  never  failed  to  clieer  me. 
Sweet  sings  the  lark,  while  o'er  the  nest 

The  morning  beam  is  slanting  ; 
And  yet  the  truth  must  be  confest, 

An  Opera  is  enchanting. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  sit  and  view 

Yon  lake  at  distance  lying  ; 
Yet  places,  faces,  fashions  new, 

I  like — there's  no  denying. 
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Give  me  my  bower  where  roses  bloom, 
With  nightingales  complaining ; 

Yet  beaux  there  are,  who  might  presume 
To  be  as  entertaining. 

From  routes  and  balls,  to  lawn  and  grove. 

Thro'  every  pleasure  ranging, 
'Tis  thus  we  happy  mortals  rove, 

Like  nature,  ever  changing ; 
Keep  moving  still,  nor  ever  long, 

Whate'er  the  pleasure,  linger ; 
So,  if  you  please,  we'll  move  my  song, 

And  call  another  singer. 


SONG. 

Again,  my  lyre,  yet  once  again, 
With  tears  I  wake  thy  thrilling  strain  ; 

0  sounds  to  sacred  sorrow  dear, 

1  weep,  but  could  for  ever  hear ! 

Ah,  cease  !  nor  more  past  scenes  recal, 
Ye  plaintive  notes  !  thou  dying  fall ! 
For  lost,  beneath  thy  lov'd  control^ 
Sweet  lyre !  is  my  dissolving  soul. 

Around  me  airy  forms  appear, 
And  seraph  songs  are  in  mine  ear ! 
Ye  spirits  blest,  oh  bear  away, 
To  happier  realms  my  humble  lay ! 
For  still  my  love  may  deign  to  hear, 
Those  human  notes  that  once  were  dear  ! 
And  still  one  angel  sigh  bestow 
On  her  who  weeps,  who  mourns  below. 
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^naim  laJltoa  eid  ,9voJ  *i  si  BnA 

S  wol  loqeiffw  ?.rrf  ,9voJ  3r  et  bnA 

VnBara  ^MiUtAJ>,TffMW5fi«K8«>b  bnA 

■^0/1  :>rfi?  nr.o  woil  ,<>':-vu!  ■':cii  oxfa  !rfA    , 
1  ENVY  not  the  splendour  fine  ' 

That  glitters  in  Sir  Watkyn's  hall ; 
I  ask  not  for  the  gems  that  shine, 

On  lady  fair  at  Wynnstay  ball. 
I  wish  but  for  a  ribbon  gay, 

Which  I  might  on  a  Sunday  wear,:    *»* 
Unseen  which  I  might  kiss,  and  say, 

*Twas  Owen's  gift  from  Wrexham  fair. 

Oh !  Owen,  I  believe  thee  kind, 

And  love  is  surely  on  thy  tongue ; 
But  would  that  I  could  read  thy  mind, 

For  hope  betrays  the  maiden  young. 
Last  night  I  saw  thee  loth  to  part, 

I  watched  thy  looks,  so  bright  the  moon  : 
And  know  not  but  my  simple  heart 

Might  own  too  much,  or  own  too  soon. 

Unhappy  fate  of  doubtful  maid ! 

Her  tears  may  fall,  her  bosom  swell ; 
But  even  to  the  desert  shade, 

She  never  must  her  secret  tell. 
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And  is  it  Love,  his  softer  mien  ? 

And  is  it  Love,  his  whisper  low  ? 
And  does  he  Kiiicb,'o*^«(rthing  mean? 

Ah !  she  that  loves,  how  can  she  know  ? 

With  Owen  1  the  dance  have  led, 

And  then  I  thought  that  sure  he  seemed 
To  dance  with  lighter,  livelier  tread. 

Oh !  was  it  so,  or  have  I  dreamed  ?  ■'•*^ 

To  day  he  goes  with  merry  glee, 

And  all  are  going  to  the  fair, 
O  may  I  b'y  some  ribbon  see 

He  thought  of  one,  that  was  not  there! 


vi' 
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How,  my  love,  walfl'h&f/l^sk  ffbiilits'c^ekkife  thee, 

Was  my  heart  so  little  known?  '  '    ^ 

Could'st  thou  think  thy  Mary  would  forsake  thee  ? 

Thou  wast  lov'd,  and  thou  alone !    -  ' ' 
Cruel  fortune !  rash,  mistaken  lover f^"^  ^*" 

May  I — must  I  not  complain  ?      a»'*J/^  * 
Never,  never  may'st  thou  now  discdv%??  ''** 

All  that  now  were  known  in  vain.       ''■^"  ' 

Mine  the  grief,  alas  !  that  knows  nd'meas&¥e, 

Thou  wast  lov'd,  and  thou  alone  : 
Thine  the  life  that  now  can  feel  no  pleasure, 

Wrecked  my  bliss,  and  lost  thine  own.  ' 
Sometimes  will  my  lonely  sighs  accuse  thee, 

Think  thee  hasty,  call  thee  blind  f^  "'^•'^''' 
Hasty,  sure,  and  I  for  ever  lose  theef*'"^  *'*^^' 

But  thy  heart  was  not  unkind.       '^*  ^  '^ ' ' 

•  bntftw  sd*  rfJiw  IwitBow  ra'I 
Fnsarf  lord  loTi  ,olon-ood.>u3  h 
.bnwoi  ttnw  ituit  od)  JaiB  ootuB 


jj  i  btin: 

BALL^BKQ^Pc&A. 

38if?  O/t?"  ^et  the  night  my  blushes  bkk,y  .u  .  ,/oH 

While  thus  my  sighs  reveal  — ,;{  t^t  srW 

V  -3--., (What  modest  love  and  maidea  pride,  -.loO 

For  ever  would  conceal.  I' 

What  can  he  mean,  how  can  he  bear,  rO 

Thus  falt'ring  to  delay  ; 

How  can  his  eyes  so  much  declare,  ,W7 
His  tongue  so  little  say  ? 

Our  parents  old,  for  so  I  guess,  ■,}/[ 

His  thoughtful  mind  alarm  ;  ,  i' 

A  thousand  spectres  of  distress,  •  <ini«iT 

The  ruined  crops  and  farm !  7; 

But  must  we  wait  till  age  or  care  -o^ 

Shall  fix  our  wedding  day  ?,;,|  -j3it|,jIniKT 

How  can  his  eyes  so  much  declare,  ,y:)usH 

His  tongue  so  little  say  ?  i  >  j^g 

The  times  are  hard,  an  odious  word, 

I'm  wearied  with  the  sound ; 
A  cuckoo-note,  for  ever  heard 

Since  first  the  sun  went  round. 
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Well  pleased  a  happier  mind  I  bear, 

A  heart  for  ever  gay ; 
How  can  his  eyes  so  much  declare, 

His  tongue  so  little  say(?i-- 

What  recks  it  that  the  times  are  hard,  .a8 

j^Alanu   Try  fortune,  and  be  blest ;  usjjrsii'i 

Let  hope  still  cheer  and  honour  guard,     ,1  ttel  " 

And  love  will  do  the  rest.  'orfg  fl'I 

Far  better  load  the  heart  with  care, 

Than  waste  it  with  delay;  ,,   /jdT 

How  can  his  eyes  so  much  declare,  ^id 

His  tongue  so  little  say  ?       ,\,ai  -«ori  !xIo  ,iu8 

'■".'-  '■'-  ".nodi  lol 
'fio  snO 

I  lib  bfiA 

■   Mt  I   lo'i 


9^ 

.IB-id  I  bnim  laiqqBiI  e  Lsasalq  lis'/' 
,3t£lD9l)  xiaum  08  a9)(a  eul  xusa  woH 

Sir  Watkyn's  loved  minstrel,  now  sunk  in  decay, 
First  taught  me  to  please  these  gay  throngs  at  Wynnstay ; 
"  Fair  lady !"  he  cried,  "  to  old  Owen  draw  near, 
I'll  shew  thee  the  art  to  thy  fancy  so  dear." 

They  crowd  round  my  lyre,  'mid  the  drawing-room's 

blaze, 
But,  oh !  how  indifFerent  to  me  is  their  praise  ! 
For  there  is  one  only  I  wish  to  be  near, 
One  only  whose  praise  would  be  sweet  to  mine  ear. 

And  did  he  not  praise  me,  and  came  he  not  nigh  ? 
And  did  I  not  hear  him  unconsciously  sigh  ? 
Receive  me,  ye  groves !  and  adieu  to  my  lay, 
For  I  am  too  happy  for  music  to-day. 


.0H08 

:  91^1  gniisqsirfw  '{rn  JaWfioif  uorf*  !  nooM  O 

5^r,i  IiftfT-TiiooT  'jJi  o>Jr,vf  1  a^dJ  oT 
..,.  J^NQ,— JTefcA,   .,r.  „  .,.,'^ 

SwBET  land  of  the  mountain,  the  valley,  the  wood, 
Of  chiefs  that  for  ages  iji  honor  have  stood ! 
Renown'd,  too,  for  all  thy  dear  minstrels  so  longj '; 
O  Cambria!  forget  not  the  bard  and  his  song-vj 

Still  live  in  thy  children  the  virtues  of  old^,.^  I  5^^ 
But  think  of  the  tale  in  thy  history  told ;     v:  vrH 
The  tyrant,  who  meant  thee  in  chains  to  expire, 
First  slaughtered  thy  minstrels,  and  silenc'd  thy  lyre! 

i)  lulaDsaq  odT 

osiifHiy  ^  ■  ■  htiA 

iM 
liA  ^11/9 

'  b^sid  woH 
!  ^'  baa  haoh  O 
iindd  ^tuilivtau  ^m  mori  Ja'gniiw  wodT 
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SONG. 

Whbk  mortals  all  to  rest  retire, 

0  Moon !  thou  hear'st  my  whispering  lyre : 
To  thee  I  wake  the  mournful  lay, 

For  sure  thou  look'st,  as  if  tliy  ray 

Would  comfort,  if  it  could,  convey, 
*^'' '    And  happier  songs  inspire.  tw8 

And  I  will  happier  be ;  ;  j  'tO 

My  heart,  though  late,  shall  wisdom  learn,       nail 

From  love's  delusions  freet^'T  yrxuji  ;  tindaiAO  O 
My  spirit  shall  indignant  bum, 
And  I  with  maiden  pride  will  spurn,  ,  '.hit 

His  strange  inconstancy,  m  aifiJ  9dj  lo  iniib  Jofl 
'    '-'       '      :        .  9fIT 
Roll  on,  ye  hours !  and  back  restore  nii 

The  peaceful  thoughts  I  knew  before. 

When  smil'd  the  arts,  when  charmed  the  muse. 

When  mom  for  me  had  beauteous  hues, 

And  evening  could  her  calm  diffuse 
My  ardent  bosom  o'er. 

But,  love !  thou  fiend  of  pain ! 

1  feel  the  tears  of  anguish  start — 

How  hard  my  peace  to  gain  ! 
O  fiend  and  tyrant  as  thou  art ! 
Thou  wring'st  from  my  unwilling  heart 

The  sighs  that  I  disdain. 


sm 
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Dear  brother!  yes,  the  nymph  you.  wed  ^/r 

Must  be  of  loveHest  feature ;  * 

The  finest  heart,  the  finest  head. 
The  sweetest,  dearest  creature ! 
This  matchless  maid  go  find  and  woo, 
!      And  heaven  for  you  preserve  her !  T 

1  only  ask,  where  is  m  you 

The  merit  to  deserve  her. 

-J  i 

We  girls,  I  own,  are  just  the  same, 

Talk  folly,  just  as  blindly  ; 
And  did  not  Cupid  take  his  aim. 

And  rule  the  world  more  kindly, 
Fair  maids  to  find  with  every  grace, 

How  vain  were  your  endeavour  ?  '         ' 

And  we  might  in  another  place, 

Lead  apes,  alas  !  for  ever. 


v/v  iu8. 
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No,  Henry,  I  must  not,  I  cannot  be  blinded  J  ^^ 
Tis  past,  and  I  bade  thee  for  ever  adieu ! 

In  feeling  too  warm,  or  in  thought  too  high-minded, 
I  cannot  at  pleasure  be  false  and  be  true. 

Yes,  once  I  have  lov'd  thee,  have  lov'd  thee  sincerely  ; 

My  heart  was  nigh  broken  ;  I  now  am  serene : 
These  tears,  these  weak  tears,  they  may  tell  thee  too 
clearly, 

If  blest  in  thy  love,  that  too  blest  I  had  been. 

I  will  not  disturb  what  contented  reposes,  "  '^'' 

I  cannot  revive  what  in  death  has  decayed  ; 

Go,  rudejy,  (thou  may'st)  trample  down  the  sweet  roses, 
But  wonder  not  then  if  to-morrow  they  fade. 

The  Henry  I  lov'd  like  a  vision  departed. 

While  fix'd  were  my  eyes,  and  while  raptur'd  my  view ! 
I  saw  him  how  lovely,  I  thought  him  kind-hearted ; 

Oh,  lost !  and  for  ever,  for  ever  adieu ! 


;  atubno  avof  raoi'i  sw  Jfirfl  glH  9fIT 
alimz  slgnis  fi  ifliw  n£9  moT  baA 

;^iij  ao'  jfnfffj  ^inW^'v4'(it}^  .wStfim  I 
My  pleasant  home  beside  the  Dee ! 
I  often  sigh  to  think  on  thee  ; 
Dear  scenes  of  love,  and  peace,  and  ease, 
How  different  all  from  scenes  like  these! 
My  soldier-lad  I've  foUow'd  far, 
But  Mcken  at  these  sights  of  war. 

The  nod  at  church,  the  conscious  smile. 

The  haste  to  help  me  at  the  stile, 

The  pleasant  walk  at  summer  eve, 

The  parting  kiss  at  taking  leave  : 

O  hours !  that  once  with  Tom  were  past. 

Dear  happy  hours  I  too  sweet  to  last.         • 

Now  converse  short  with  Tom  I  hold ; 

"  Come,  Sue,"  he  cries,  "  ne'er  fear  the  cold, 

The  fare  is  scant,  but  never  mind  ; 

On,  on,  my  Sue,  nor  lag  behind." 

And  come  what  will,  and  come  what  may, 

Poor  Sue  must  be  alert  and  gay. 
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Yet  love,  I  tnow,  can  always  cure 
The  ills  that  we  from  love  endure ; 
And  Tom  can  with  a  single  smile 
Tlie  weariest  of  my  thoughts  beguile. 
Dear  pleasant  home  beside'  the  Dee ! 
I  must  not,  will  not,  think  on  thee. 

.ofnife  <4l)Oi. 

.  ..U.'..-     „     .  .•  ....  ^         • 

.laeq  tvi'M  moT  ilriwjjoflo  indt  l^vod  O 
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moii  ovol  \m  hlaiih  or  apfnail  tfiii  s^nalq  ii  ^em  !  O 
I  GAZE  upon  yon  mountains  that  mingle  with'ffi^'^sky, 
And  if  my  wishes  were  but  wings,  beyond  them  I  Wt)idra 

Far,  far  beybnd  the-iiioufftaiws  tharfdoK  sb  di^ta'n't  li'^#, 
To  fight  his  country's  battles  last  May-day  went  my  dear. 
Ah !  well  do  I  remember  with  bitter  sighs  the  day ; 
Why,  Owen,  didst  thou  leave  me,  at  home  why  did  I  stay? 

I  count  the  passing  moments,  the  weary  livelong  day, 
For  every  day 's  a  week  long  since  Owen  went  away. 
Ah  !  cruel  was  my  father,  who  did  my  flight  restrain, 
And  I  was  cruel-hearted  that  did  at  home  remain : 
With  thee,  my  love,  contented,  I'd  journey  far  away ; 
Why,  Owen, didst  thou  leave  me, at  home  why  did  I  stay? 

In  short  and  broken  slumbers,  I  dream  of  thee  alone ; 
And  when  my  mother  calls  me,  I  start,  and  find  thee 

gone. 
When'thinking  of  my  Owen,  my  eyes  with  tears  they  fill ; 
And  then  my  mother  chides  me,  because  my  wheel 

stands  still. 
How  can  I  think  of  spinning  whilst  Owen 's  far  away  ? 
Why,  Owen,  didst  thou  leave  me,  at  home  why  did  I  stay  ? 


m 

And  oft  in  waking  visions,  I  see  some  danger  near, 
To  fright  my  troubled  i^ncy.  .that  jipvers  round  my  dear ! 
O !  may  it  please  kind  heaven  to  shield  my  love  from 
^, .^,  harm,  -     -.  pniiufiuu'ii  iiv/         -         -  t 

^P,  clasp  him  to  my  bosom  jvowldiw/ryicwe  disarm. 
But,  ah !  I  fear  'tis  distant  far,  that  happy,  happy  day, 
tlKSffriP'^en,  didst  thou  leave  me,  at  home  why  did  I  stay? 

;  Xfib  9di  *dgi%ocaHid?ti  fifsniisil'VIsw  !HA 

?T(«jBlbib^riw  5P«awif!r  ;{W 

f\Bb  gnobvil-'^i  jfaiiiu)frr?inrca«<|f ^rfj  lowoo  I 
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SONG. 

Around  this  festive  table, 

That  smiles  with  ladies  gay, 
Who  's  he  that  is  not  able, 

To  steal  from  care  away  ? 
'Tis  not  a  fault  in  you,  sir, 

And  ne'er  was  fault  of  mine, 
To  fail  in  honour  due,  sir. 

To  mirth,  and  love,  and  wine. 

How  often  have  I  found  thee, 

Thou  kind  and  social  bowl, 
When  clouds  have  darkened  round  me 

A  sunshine  to  my  soul. 
And  love  that  still  hath  ruled  me, 

From  youth's  first  dawning  day, 
Tho'  often  thou  hast  fooled  me, 

How  blest  has  been  thy  sway. 

What  charm  to  love  is  second  1 
'Tis,  generous  friendship,  thine — 

The  sweetest  mixture  reckoned, 
To  make  the  cup  divine. 
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Then,  ladies,  thus  invited, 
Come,  pledge  me,  ladies  gay ; 

Drink  friendship,  love,  xmited 
Or  single,  as  you  may. 

We  are  not  always  meeting. 

We  are  not  always  gay. 
Life's  pleasures  are  but  fleeting, 

Enjoy  them  while  we  may. 
For  sure  'tis  no  great  treason. 

With  beauty,  mirth,  and  wine, 
To  steal  an  hour  from  reason, 

And  make  one  night  divine. 
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SONG. 

And  if  from  me  a  song  you  choose, 
And  if  my  humble,  careless  muse 
Must  not  so  slight  a  boon  refuse. 

While  pleasure  rules  the  hour, 
My  theme  is  love,  my  theme  is  wine, 
Oh  !  give  me  but  my  wonted  fire, 
The  frolic  mirth  that  once  was  mine, 

When  youthful  was  my  lyre. 

O  happy  years !  when  visions  bright, 
Dear  visions,  danced  before  my  sight ; 
Unheeded  were  the  chimes  of  night, 

While  sparkling  wine  went  round  ; 
And  still  at  social  evening's  close, 
When  cares  not  rudely  interpose, 
Life  takes  the  colour  of  the  rose, 
As  thro'  my  nectar  seen. 

And  gone  too,  gone,  the  happy  years. 
When  love  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
With  all  its  raptures,  sighs,  and  tears, 
My  ardent  soul  possest. 


For  ever  gone,  and  welcome  now, 
The  milder  hour,  the  softer  ray, 

The  star  that  shines  on  evening's  brow, 
When  sets  the  burning  day. 

But  thou,  gay  youth,  with  jocund  air, 

The*  I  no  more. thy  revels  share, 

O  I  thou  that  still  canst  laugh  at  care^. 

Go,  join. the  festive  throng ; 
And  thou,  sweet  maid,  with  blushing  cheek,^ 

With  beaming  eye  and  smile  divine, 
With  all  that  to  the  heart  can  speak. 

Love,  happy  love,  be  thine. 


,8; 

,nsii  hap 


,X«Iqioi;£c.  iff  hah. 

tHoLu;         ^  .   ....  ,u!  oT 

My  lord  is  grave  and  I  am  gay, 

He  hates  what  he  calls  riot ; 
And  I  sit  yawning  half  the  day. 

Amid  this  rural  quiet. 
Oh !  welcome  is  to  me  the  hour, 

(And  now  it  fast  approaches) 
That  takes  me  far  from  lake  and  bower. 

To  streets  of  crowded  coaches. 

'Tis  but  in  Town  I  seem  to  breathe, 

New  objects  still  pursuing, 
My  lord  can  sit  a  tree  beneath^^^^.,  ,^^^ 

Whole  hours  the  landscape  viewing ! 
He'll  pore  upon  the  brook  at  noon,      , . 

And,  yet,  what  can  he  see  there  ^^■ 
And  gaze  at  night  upon  the  moon,       , 

As  if  he  ought  to  be  there. 

And,  when  in  town,  he  grows  so  wia^j 
Amid  his  books  and  papers ;.    ,  [^  x 

A  mountain  on  his  table  lies,  ,fg  |  j^rfj 
The  sight  gives  me  the  vapoura.W 
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And  when  I  mention  ball  or  play. 

To  my  great  admiration, 
He'd  rather  in  his.  study  stay, 

And  write  about  the  nation. 

For  me,  I  ^^n,  the  notes  1  ^rite, 

Are  manuscripts  in  plenty ; 
And  books,  beyond  some  novel  light, 

Who  reads  at  one-and-twenty. 
And  for  the  nation,  where's  the  need. 

To  talk  of  its  distresses  ; 
Last  birth-day,  as  we  all  agreed. 

Ne'er  were  such  splendid  dresses. 

But,  strange  to  say,  this  lord  of  mine, 

He  is  the  dearest  creature, 
He  votes  me  something  so  divine ! 

Lord  bless  him  for  good  nature ! 
He  stands  my  dancing  to  admire. 

My  taste  in  dress  discovers. 
And  sits  and  listens  to  my  lyre. 

As  used  to  do  my  lovers. 

He  tells  me  he  can  quiet  wait, 

Till  past  is  folly's  season  ; 
That  I  shall  be  his  own  true  mate,  ' 

When  comes  my  hour  of  reason!  i 


His  own  true  mate  !  what,  sit  hum  drum  ? 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  endeavour ! 
And,  "  hour  of  reason,"  will  it  come  ? 

Lord  help  me !  will  it  ever  ? 

Well — Cupid — Hymen — you  have  made 
On  earth  some  alterations  ;  ' 

Nor  know  I,  how  may  be  displayed,  '• ' 

In  me  your  transformations  ;  ".j  J  t 

But  if  my  Darby  should  prevail,  ^:*-*'*  ®"  *-^ 

To  make  me  Joan  hereafter,  ' ■'^'^^  ^°^ 

Thro'  all  the  town,  while  flies  the  tale,  *^?"  ^"'^  * 

What  quizzing !  and  what  laughter  ! 

,9m  5  U*0 
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Our  gallants  may  think  of  their  war  and  their  pleasures, 
Our  lords  and  our  barons  of  titles  and  treasures, 
Our  pastor  may  think  of  his  books  and  his  learning, 
My  father  may  think  of  the  penny  he's  turning  ; 
But  I  think  of  true  love,  my  joy  and  my  blessing. 
The  title,  the  treasure  aloue  worth  possessing ; 
And  fortune  may  frown,  and  however  severely, 
I  care  not,  while  Jamie  still  loves  me  so  dearly. 

Oh  I  wh«i  was  I  wretched  ?  then  only,  believe  me, 
When  Jamie  was  listed,  and  going  to  leave  me  ; 
And  when  was  I  happy,  and  gay,  and  light-hearted  ? 
It  was  when  he  told  me,  we  should  not  be  parted. 
What  cared  I  for  marching,  when,  patting  my  shoulder. 
He  caUed  me  "  brave  lassie,  and  worthy  a  soldier  ?" 
What  cared  I  for  sickness,  when  still  he  sate  near  me, 
And  tried,  the  poor  fellow,  to  nurse  me  and  cheer  me  ? 

Bat,  oh,  for  the  battle !  oh  how  have  I  trembled  I 
And  sunk  in  my  heart,  while  my  fears  I  dissembled : 
Yet  true  love  supported,  and  cheered  me,  and  guarded, 
Tho'  sometimes  half-breaking  the  heart  it  rewarded ; 
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But  how  did  my  hope  and  my  spirits  recover, 
When  Jamie  was  safe,  and  the  battle  was  over ! 
Oh  !  blessing — to  hang  on  his  neck  and  to  languish, 
They  never  knew  transport,  who  never  knew  anguish. 

The  wars  are  now  over,  and  calmer  the  weather, 
And  smoother  the  road  that  we  travel  together ; 
The  journey  of  life — to  the  point  gently  bending. 
Where  true  love  itself  must  at  last  find  an  ending. 
Yet  leave  us  not,  true  love  !  for  still  thou  canst  bless  us; 
Canst  cheer  us,  when  sickness  and  sorrows  distress  us  ; 
Light  up  the  dark  clouds,  that  old  age  may  hang  o'er  us, 
And  shew  the  far  world,  that  is  brightening  before  us. 


J.  M'Creery,  Tooks  Court. 
Chancery-I^ne,  Londou. 
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